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Week Ending Friday, March 9, 1984 


Conservative Political Action 
Conference 





Remarks at the Organization’s 11th Annual 
Dinner. March 2, 1984 





Thank you very much. And thank you 
very much for those kind words, Lew. Mr. 
Vice President, Members of the Congress, 
members of the Cabinet, and distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen: 

I just want to say thank you to Mickey 
Edwards. I’m honored to stand beside this 
fine Congressman from Oklahoma and 
ACU’s great leader. 

Seeing the size of your gathering here 
this evening, the exciting program that 
you’ve planned, and the media attention 
you're drawing, and seeing and feeling the 
drive, energy, and intellectual force that’s 
coming to our cause from the American 
Conservative Union, Young Americans for 
Freedom, Human Events, and National 
Review, I believe the proof is undeniable: 
The conservative movement is alive and 
well, and you are giving America a new 
lease on life. 

It is true that many of you are helping 
now in our administration. And we’re going 
to add one more in the next few days, be- 
cause coming to the West Wing, there on 
our staff, will be the man that organized 
the first four of these dinners—Frank Dona- 
telli. 

We've been together through many 
struggles. We've known the agony of 
defeat. And recently, we’ve seen public 
support begin to swell behind our banner. 
What we worked so long and hard to win 
was good, but hardly good enough. So in 
expressing my pride and affection for this 
good family, for our family, may I say not 
only Happy Anniversary, ACU, but also, 
long live the revolution. 

The mission of this conference is a mis- 
sion of principle: It is a mission of commit- 
ment, and it must and will be a mission of 
victory. Color our cause with courage and 


confidence. We offer an optimistic society. 
More than 200 years after the patriots fired 
that first shot heard ’round the world, one 
revolutionary idea still burns in the hearts 
of men and women everywhere: A society 
where man is not beholden to government; 
government is beholden to man. 

The difference between the path toward 
greater freedom or bigger government is 
the difference between success and failure; 
between opportunity and coercion; be- 
tween faith in a glorious future and fear of 
mediocrity and despair; between respecting 
people as adults, each with a spark of great- 
ness, and treating them as helpless children 
to be forever dependent; between a drab, 
materialistic world where Big Brother rules 
by promises to special interest groups, and a 
world of adventure where everyday people 
set their sights on impossible dreams, dis- 
tant stars, and the Kingdom of God. We 
have the true message of hope for America. 

In “Year of Decision, 1846,” Bernard 
DeVoto explained what drove our ancestors 
to conquer the West, create a nation, and 
open up a continent. If you take away the 
dream, you take away the power of the 
spirit. If you take away the belief in a great- 
er future, you cannot explain America—that 
we’re a people who believed there was a 
promised land; we were a people who be- 
lieved we were chosen by God to create a 
greater world. 

Well, I think we’re remembering those 
bedrock beliefs which motivate our prog- 
ress. A spirit of renewal is spreading across 
this land. We even have a pro-conservative 
newspaper in the Nation’s Capital. [Laugh- 
ter] And, if I may just interject, I under- 
stand that Jim Whalen will be honored by 
your group tomorrow night, and that’s won- 
derful news and well deserved. 

I think America is better off than we 
were 3 years ago because we've stopped 
placing our faith in more government pro- 
grams. We’re restoring our faith in the 
greatest resource this nation has—the 
mighty spirit of free people under God. It 
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was you who reminded Washington that we 
are a government of, by, and for the 
people, not the other way around. It was 
you who said it is time to put earnings back 
in the hands of the people, time to put trust 
back in the hands of the people, time to put 
America back in the hands of the people. 

And this is what we’re trying to do. Our 
critics are not pleased, but I hope we’ll be 
forgiven this small observation: The spend- 
thrifts who mangled America with the 
nightmare of double-digit inflation, record 
interest rates, unfair tax increases, too much 
regulation, credit controls, farm embargoes, 
gas lines, no-growth at home, weakness 
abroad, and phony excuses about “malaise,” 
are the last people who should be giving 
sermonettes about fairness and compassion. 

Their failures were not caused by erratic 
weather patterns—{/aughter|—unusual rota- 
tions of the Moon—{/aughter|—or by the 
personality of my predecessor. [Laughter] 
They were caused by misguided policies 
and misunderstanding human nature. Be- 
lieve me, you cannot create a desert, hand 
a person a cup of water, and call that com- 
passion. You cannot pour billions of dollars 
into make-work jobs while destroying the 
economy that supports them and call that 
opportunity. And you cannot build up years 
of dependence on government and dare 
call that hope. 

But apparently nothing bothers our liber- 
al friends. The same expertise that told 
them their policies must succeed, convinced 
them that our program spelled economic 
Armageddon. First they blamed the reces- 
sion on our tax cuts. The trouble is, our tax 
cuts hadn’t started yet. [Laughter] They 
also warned that when our tax program 
passed, America would face runaway infla- 
tion, record interest rates, and a collapse of 
confidence. Well, at least they got part of it 
right. Our program passed, and we wit- 
nessed a collapse all right. A collapse of 
inflation from 12.4 down to about 4 per- 
cent; a collapse of the prime interest rate 
from over 21 percent to 11; and a new 
surge of confidence in stocks and bonds. 

They warned that decontrolling the price 
of oil would send the cost of gas at the 
pumps skyrocketing. We decontrolled, and 
the price is lower today than it was 3 years 
ago when we decontrolled. 
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And then they said that recovery couldn't 
come, or would be too feeble to notice. 
Well, from strong growth in housing to 
autos, construction, and high technology, 
from a rebirth of productivity to the fastest 
drop in unemployment in over 30 years, we 
have one of the strongest recoveries in dec- 
ades. And we'll keep it strong if they'll get 
out of the way. 

Pardon me if I add something here. You 
know, I did get a kick out of watching on 
TV the door-to-door campaigning in New 
Hampshire. I got to see some of the homes 
the people have been able to buy since we 
brought interest rates down. [Laughter] In- 
cidentally, I’m sure all of you have read or 
seen on the air that in the month of January 
our sale of new houses dropped, and 
dropped to a great percent—about a 9-per- 
cent drop below what it was the previous 
month. Only 688,000 new homes were sold 
in January. But they didn’t add that that 
drop was only from the sales in December, 
and beyond that it was the highest number 
that had been sold since 1979 in a single 
month. 

But our critics moan the recovery can’t 
last. Those awful tax cuts haven’t sparked 
business investment; private borrowers are 
being crowded out of the capital markets. 
Well, if that’s true, how did the venture 
capital industry raise four times as much 
capital in 1983 as it did in 1980? How could 
real, fixed business investment increase by a 
13-percent rate last year, the fastest rate in 
any recovery in the past 30 years? And how 
could funds raised in the equity markets 
zoom from $16.8 billion in 1983—or in 
1982—to $36.6 billion in 1983? Still another 
record. Now, all this means more growth, 
more jobs, more opportunities, and a more 
competitive America. 

Now, lately, the pessimists have been 
sounding a new alarm: The dollar is so 
strong, they say, that exporters can’t export, 
and we'll have no chance for lasting 
growth. Well, the facts are—as Secretary 
Don Regan has pointed out—the dollar is 
strong because of people’s confidence in 
our currency, our low rate of inflation, and 
the incentives to invest in the United 
States. No American should undermine con- 
fidence in this nation’s currency. A strong 
dollar is one of our greatest weapons against 
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inflation. Anyone who doubts the value of a 
strong currency should look at the postwar 
performances of Japan, Switzerland, and 
West Germany. 

Yes, we have a trade deficit, but this isn’t 
entirely new. The United States had a mer- 
chandise trade deficit in almost all of the 
years between 1790 and 1875. I remember 
them well. [Laughter] Of course, I was only 
a boy at the time. [Laughter] But that was 
when our economy grew into one of the 
largest and strongest in the world. Rising 
incomes have given us the ability to in- 
crease purchases from abroad. The U.S. 
economy is serving as an engine for world- 
wide recovery, and this will translate into 
greater demands for our own goods. But 
even with our current trade deficits, ex- 
ports of goods and services have made a 
greater contribution to this recovery than 
to any previous recovery in the postwar 
period. 

The critics were wrong on_ inflation, 
wrong on interest rates, wrong on the re- 
covery, and I believe they'll be wrong on 
the deficit, too, if the Congress will get 
spending under control. If optimism were a 
national disease, they’d be immune for life. 
[Laughter] Isn’t it time that we’ve said no 
to those who keep saying no to America? If 
the sourpuss set cannot believe in our 
nation and her people, then let them stand 
aside and we will get the job done. 

In fairness, I'll admit our critics are wor- 
ried sick about the future of the economy. 
They're worried it might keep getting 
better and better. [Laughter] 

Now, those who deal in a world of num- 
bers cannot predict the progress of the 
human mind, the drive and energy of the 
spirit, of [or] the power of incentives. We’re 
beginning an industrial renaissance which 
most experts never saw coming. It started 
with the 1978 capital gains tax reduction— 
passed over the objections of the last ad- 
ministration—and which was then made 
greater by our own tax reductions in 1981. 

Incentives laid the seeds for the great 
growth in venture capital which helped set 
off the revolution in high technology. Sun- 
rise industries, such as computers, micro- 
electronics, robotics, and fiber optics—all 
are creating a new world of opportunities. 
And as our knowledge expands, business in- 


vestment is stimulated to modernize older 
industries with the newer technologies. 

Dr. Robert Jastrow, chairman of the first 
NASA _lunar-exploration committee, be- 
lieves the potential in our high-tech indus- 
tries for new jobs and economic growth is 
mind-boggling. A year ago, he predicted 
the computer industry would double in size 
by 1986, becoming America’s biggest busi- 
ness. And now we're seeing the knowledge 
and benefits of high technology being put 
to use in medicine, bringing new hope to 
millions who suffer handicaps and disabil- 
ities. 

Visionaries see infinite possibilities for 
new economic growth in America’s next 
frontier—space. Our challenge of building a 
permanently manned space station, and of 
further exploration, can open up entire new 
industries. Products from metal alloys to 
lifesaving medicines—these can immensely 
improve our environment and life on Earth. 

All space-related activities must begin 
with the transportation to get there. This is 
an area of American technological leader- 


ship, and I intend to make sure we keep 
that edge. That’s why I’ve asked Transpor- 
tation Secretary Elizabeth Dole to start im- 
mediately promoting private sector invest- 


ment in commercial, unmanned space 
boosters—the powerful rockets that carry 
satellites into orbit. With those boosters, and 
a thriving commercial launch industry, 
American private enterprise will be blasting 
off toward new horizons of hope, adven- 
ture, and progress—a future that will dazzle 
our imaginations and lift our spirits. 

An opportunity society awaits us. We 
need only believe in ourselves and give 
men and women of faith, courage, and 
vision the freedom to build it. Let others 
run down America and seek to punish suc- 
cess. Let them call you greedy for not want- 
ing government to take more and more of 
your earnings. Let them defend their tomb- 
stone society of wage and price guidelines, 
mandatory quotas, tax increases, planned 
shortages, and shared sacrifices. 

We want no part of that mess, thank you 
very much. We will encourage all Ameri- 
cans—men and women, young and old, in- 
dividuals of every race, creed, and color—to 
succeed and be healthy, happy, and whole. 
This is our goal. We see America not falling 
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behind, but moving ahead; our citizens not 
fearful and divided, but confident and 
united by shared values of faith, family, 
work, neighborhood, peace, and freedom. 

An opportunity society begins with 
growth, and that means incentives. As I told 
the people of Iowa last week, my sympa- 
thies are with the taxpayers, not the tax- 
spenders. I consider stcpping them from 
taking more of your earnings an economic 
responsibility and a moral obligation. I will 
not permit an antigrowth coalition to 
jeopardize this recovery. If they get their 
way, they'll charge everything on your 
“Taxpayers Express Card.” And believe me, 
they never leave home without it. [Laugh- 
ter] 

As good conservatives, we were brought 
up to oppose deficits. But sometimes I think 
some have forgotten why. We were against 
deficit spending. Those who would be 
heroes trying to reduce deficits by raising 
taxes are not heroes. They have not ad- 
dressed the point I made in the State of the 
Union: Whether government borrows or in- 
creases taxes, it will be taking the same 
amount of money from the private econo- 
my and, either way, that’s too much. 

We must bring down government spend- 
ing to a level where it cannot interfere with 
the ability of the economy to grow. The 
Congress must stop fiddling and pass a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring a balanced 
Federal budget. With strong support from 
many of you here, we nearly scored a great 
victory in 1982. It’s time to try again. We 
also seek a line-item veto to prevent pork 
barrel projects from passing just because 
they’re attached to otherwise good legisla- 
tion. I’m sure we’re united by one goal. The 
Grace commission identified billions of dol- 
lars in wasteful government spending. And 
I believe the Congress has a responsibility 
to work with us and eliminate that waste 
wherever it exists. 

Combining these spending restraints with 
another key reform will make America’s 
economy the undisputed leader for innova- 
tion, growth, and opportunity. I’m talking 
about simplification of the entire tax 
system. We can make taxes more fair, easier 
to understand and, most important, we can 
greatly increase incentives by bringing per- 
sonal tax rates down. If we can reduce per- 
sonal tax rates as dramatically as we’ve re- 
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duced capital gains taxes, the underground 
economy will shrink, the whole world will 
beat a path to our door, and no one will 
hold America back. This is the real blue- 
print for a brighter future and declining 
deficits. 

But economic opportunities can only 
flourish if the values at the foundation of 
our society and freedom remain strong and 
secure. Our families, friends must be able to 
live and work without always being afraid. 
Americans are sick and tired of law-abiding 
people getting mugged, robbed, and raped, 
while dangerous criminals get off scott-free. 

We have a comprehensive crime bill to 
correct this. It would put an end to the era 
of coddling criminals, and it’s been passed 
by the Senate. But the legislation is bottled 
up in the House. Now, maybe it’s time they 
heard from a few of you—a few million of 
you. You know, you don’t have to make 
them see the light; just make them feel the 
heat. [Laughter] I hope you realize that in 
my comments about some of the shortcom- 
ings of the Congress, believe me, tonight, 
present company is excepted. 

Strengthening values also demands a na- 
tional commitment to excellence in educa- 
tion. If we are to pioneer a revolution in 
technology, meet challenges of the space 
age, and preserve values of courage, respon- 
sibility, integrity, and love, then we can’t 
afford a generation of children hooked on 
cocaine and unable to read or write. Con- 
servatives have pointed out for years that 
while Federal spending on education was 
soaring, aptitude scores were going steadily 
down. Look at the case of New Hampshire. 
It ranks dead last in State spending on edu- 
cation, but its students have the highest 
SAT scores among those States where at 
least half the students take the test. And 
they've maintained that honor for more 
than 10 years. America’s schools don’t need 
new spending programs; they need tougher 
standards, more homework, merit pay for 
teachers, discipline, and parents back in 
charge. 

Now there’s another important reform to 
be voted on soon in the Senate—possibly by 
Monday. Let us come together, citizens of 
all faiths, to pray, march, and mobilize 
every force we have so the God who loves 
us can be welcomed back into our chil- 
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dren’s classrooms. I’m gratified that Con- 
gressman Newt Gingrich is organizing a 
rally Monday night on the Capitol steps in 
support of our prayer in school amendment. 
Please be there if you can, and please send 
the message loud and clear that God never 
should have been expelled from America’s 
schools in the first place. And maybe if we 
can get God and discipline back in our 
schools, we can get drugs and violence out. 
Now, let me make it plain that we seek 
voluntary vocal prayer, not a moment of 
silence. We already have the right to 
remain silent; we can take the fifth amend- 
ment. [Laughter] 

But as we go on, we must redouble our 
efforts to redress a national tragedy. Since 
the Roe versus Wade decision, 15 million 
unborn children have been lost—15 million 
children who will never laugh, never sing, 
never know the joy of human love, will 
never strive to heal the sick or feed the 
poor or make peace among. nations. 
They’ve been denied the most basic of 
human rights, and we’re all the poorer for 
their loss. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a 
young woman named Kim. She was born 
with the birth defect, Spina Bifida, and 
given little chance to live. But her parents 
were willing to try a difficult and risky op- 
eration on her spine. It worked. And Kim 
wrote me: “I am now 24 years old. I do 
have some medical problems due to my 
birth defect. I have a lot of problems with 
my legs. But I’m walking. I can talk. I went 
to grade and high school, plus 1 year of 
college. I thank God every day for my par- 
ents and my life.” And Kim said, “I 
wouldn’t change it if I could.” 

Life was her greatest opportunity, and 
she’s made the most of it. An opportunity 
society for all, reaching for its future with 
confidence, sustained by faith, fair play, and 
a conviction that good and courageous 
people flourish when they’re free—this is 
the noble vision we share, a vision of a 
strong and prosperous America, at peace 
with itself and the world. Just as America 
has always been synonymous with freedom, 
so, too, should we become the symbol of 
peace across the Earth. I’m confident we 
can keep faith with that mission. 

Peace with freedom is our highest aspira- 
tion—a lasting peace anchored by courage, 


realism, and unity. We’ve stressed our will- 
ingness to meet the Soviets halfway in talks 
on strategic weapons. But as Commander in 
Chief, I have an obligation to protect this 
country, and I will never allow political ex- 
pediency to influence these crucial negotia- 
tions. 

We should remember that our defense 
capability was allowed to deteriorate for 
many years. Only when our arms are cer- 
tain beyond doubt can we be certain 
beyond doubt that they will never be used. 
President John F. Kennedy spoke those 
words in 1961. Too many who admired him 
have forgotten that the price of peace is 
dear. But some members of his party have 
not, and I am proud to have one of them, a 
brilliant patriot, Jeane Kirkpatrick, by my 
side. 

And I deeply appreciate your patriotic 
support for rebuilding our defenses. We’re 
just beginning to restore our capability to 
meet present and future security needs. I 
am open to suggestions for budget savings, 
but defense is not just another Federal pro- 
gram. It is solely the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. It is its prime respon- 
sibility. So our first responsibility is to keep 
America strong enough to remain free, 
secure, and at peace, and I intend to make 
sure that we do just that. 

America’s foreign policy supports free- 
dom, democracy, and human dignity for all 
mankind, and we make no apologies for it. 
The opportunity society that we want for 
ourselves we also want for others, not be- 
cause we’re imposing our system on others 
but because those opportunities belong to 
all people as God-given birthrights and be- 
cause by promoting democracy and eco- 
nomic opportunity, we make peace more 
secure. 

Democratic nations do not wage war on 
their neighbors. But make no mistake, those 
who would hang a “Do Not Disturb” sign 
on our shores, those who would weaken 
America or give Castro’s terrorists free rein 
to bring violence closer and closer to our 
borders, are doing no service to the cause 
of peace. 

Fellow citizens, fellow conservatives, our 
time has come again. This is our moment. 
Let us unite, shoulder to shoulder, behind 
one mighty banner for freedom. And let us 
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go forward from here not with some faint 
hope that our cause is not yet lost; let us go 
forward confident that the American 
people share our values, and that together 
we will be victorious. 

And in those moments when we grow 
tired, when our struggle seems hard, re- 
member what Eric Liddell, Scotland’s 
Olympic champion runner, said in “Chari- 
ots of Fire.” He said, “So where does the 
power come from to see the race to its end? 
From within. God made me for a purpose, 
and I will run for His pleasure.” 

If we trust in Him, keep His word, and 
live our lives for His pleasure, He'll give us 
the power we need—power to fight the 
good fight, to finish the race, and to keep 
the faith. 

Thank you very much. God bless you, and 
God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 p.m. at the Sheraton Washington 
Hotel. He was introduced by Lewis E. Lehr- 
man, chairman of the dinner. 


Taxes and the Budget Deficit 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 3, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

If you had to choose between shrinking 
the size of government or shrinking the size 
of your paycheck, which would it be? 
Chances are you think you're paying 
enough taxes already. And I agree with you. 

The trouble is, your opinions don’t always 
count for much in Washington, D.C. It 
seems to be taken for granted here that the 
Federal Government has an automatic right 
to grow at your expense. Listening to 
people talk, you’d almost think government 
owns your earnings. So, please be a little 
skeptical when you hear the moaning from 
Washington’s born-again deficit fighters. 
The truth is, these are the same people who 
brought us big and bloated government in 
the first place, and they haven’t changed a 
bit. 


The Democrats use foggy language like 
“recovering revenue” or “stopping the rev- 
enue drain,” but you don’t need a Ph. D. in 
bureaucracy to know what they’re offering: 
a choice between a tax increase, a tax in- 
crease, or a tax increase. 

In the downpayment deficit reduction 
talks at the White House, suggestions were 
made on behalf of liberal House Demo- 
crats—suggestions for making you pay more 
taxes. They added up to $100 billion or 
more. Some examples: Liberal Democrats 
want very badly to eliminate indexing; 
that’s the historic reform that will tie your 
tax brackets to the rate of inflation. Starting 
next year, you will no longer be pushed into 
a higher tax bracket just because you're re- 
ceiving a cost-of-living raise. Keep in mind 
that indexing doesn’t help the wealthy; 
they’re already in the highest tax brackets. 
Indexing helps those who need help, but it 
deprives government of the automatic in- 
crease in its allowance, so the spenders 
want to get rid of it. I don’t intend to let 
them. 

Another suggestion of theirs is a 3-year 
postponement in additional estate tax re- 
ductions. This would be a cruel blow to 
surviving spouses of family-owned farms 
and businesses. Hasn’t the farm community 
suffered enough with the last administra- 
tion’s grain embargo? And the liberals 
would raise personal tax rates on millions of 
families and small businesses. These tax in- 
creases are neither wise nor compassionate. 
And they wouldn’t reduce the deficit, 
they’d just reduce the recovery. And none 
of us should want that. 

Yes, deficits are a problem. I’ve been 
saying so for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury now. But the problem is not the size of 
the deficit, it’s the size of government’s 
claim on our economy. Whether govern- 
ment borrows or increases taxes, it will be 
taking the same amount of money from the 
private economy. So, if we raise taxes 
before cutting spending, the money will just 
be spent, the dificit won’t be reduced, and 
government will grow bigger. 

Now, that’s what the House Democrats 
tried to do last year. Their budget resolu- 
tion would have raised your taxes, then 
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squandered that money on new programs. 
Well, we have a better way to cut deficits— 
cut the growth of government by cutting 
out the waste. This will reduce govern- 
ment’s claim on the people’s earnings, leav- 
ing more money for you to borrow, spend, 
invest, and to help our economy grow. 

Don’t let anyone tell you it can’t be done. 
We've already cut spending by more than 
$300 billion on a 5-year basis. Contrary to 
what you’ve heard, we haven’t done this by 
hurting the needy. Total spending on social 
programs has increased by $71 billion 
during these last 3 years. 

To cite two examples frequently misrep- 
resented, social security and medicare 
benefits to America’s senior citizens are 
higher than ever before, even after adjust- 
ing for inflation. We’ve been cutting the 
growth of government by eliminating 
waste. My Inspectors General have identi- 
fied nearly $31 billion in agency fraud, 
waste, and abuse, and we’re going after it. 

For example, we’ve almost stopped the 
growth of delinquencies on amounts owed 
the Federal Government. And we boosted 
collections by $12% billion last year. As 
part of its new “get tough” policy, the De- 
partment of Education is cracking down on 
people who defaulted on their student 
loans, and they’re recovering $390,000 a 
day. And believe me, there’s plenty more 
waste to cut. 

Those $300 billion in budget savings I 
mentioned are barely half of what we asked 
for from the Congress. And the Grace com- 
mission made some 2,500 recommendations 
for reducing billions of dollars in wasteful 
government spending and subsidies. 

I'll be speaking out on this topic in future 
radio talks, but one thing is clear: Raising 
taxes is a cop-out; cutting waste in govern- 
ment is the right way to go. And this is 
what we’re doing and what we'll continue 
to do. With your support, we can shrink 
government and stop the spendthrifts from 
shrinking your paychecks. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


National Beta Club Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5156. March 5, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On a cold January day 50 years ago in 
Landrum, South Carolina, 15 quiet citizens 
led by John West Harris founded the Beta 
Club and dedicated themselves to the pro- 
motion of leadership, honesty, achievement, 
and community service among high school 
students throughout the United States. The 
motto that was adopted by that infant club 
was: “Let us lead by serving others.” 

The six words in that motto tell a proud 
story. The Beta Club grew from “three 
handfuls” of citizens to a current member- 
ship of 200,000 high school students, alumni 
numbering over 1.5 million, and 4,500 
chapters in 36 states. 

From its small beginnings, the Beta Club 
sought to recognize high school students 
who displayed leadership abilities, personal 
integrity, academic achievement and a 
demonstrated willingness to serve one’s 
fellow citizens. 

The original Beta Club members were 
opportunity innovators. They literally had 
the brashness to create and run the risk of 
failure. They had the toughness to experi- 
ment and were honest enough to learn 
from experience. Above all, they were will- 
ing to be judged on what they contributed 
to the well being of others. 

The best growth generators are those 
persons who have the inner moral fiber to 
accept new ideas, concepts, machines and 
technology. The Beta Club founders had 
the ability to convince others that produc- 
tive change was necessary in revitalizing 
high school youth to widen their spiritual 
and intellectual horizons. In recognizing the 
outstanding achievements of the Beta Club, 
we pay homage to a vital part of our Na- 
tion’s heritage. 

In recognition of the accomplishments of 
the Beta Club for its significant accomplish- 
ments toward the development of the 
youth of our Nation, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 184, has designated 
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the week beginning March 4, 1984 as “Na- 
tional Beta Club Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
4, 1984, as National Beta Club Week, and 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe the week with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:10 p.m., March 5, 1984] 


Meeting With Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 5, 1984 





The President. Mr. Chancellor, Mr. State 
Secretary, and ladies and gentlemen: 

We've been honored to have Chancellor 
Kohl as a guest today. German-American 
partnership remains a positive, dynamic, 
and vital force in the free world’s struggle 
for peace, security, and prosperity. The per- 
sonal relationship between the Chancellor 
and myself exemplifies the close ties be- 
tween our two countries. 

Today, I was most pleased to discuss with 
him issues of bilateral and international sig- 
nificance. Our talks focused on the need for 
Western leaderhip in dealing with the 
changing world of the 1980's. 

We both agreed that 1983 was a crucial 
year for the NATO alliance. The leaders of 
the Western democracies stood firm in the 
face of an intense Soviet campaign of in- 
timidation aimed at blocking NATO deploy- 
ment of new intermediate-range missiles. 
To its common credit, the alliance demon- 
strated its determination to restore the mili- 
tary balance in Europe and maintain a 
credible nuclear deterrence and emerge 
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stronger from the challenge. Thanks to the 
courage and vision of leaders like Chancel- 
lor Kohl, we can point to the past year with 
pride and look to the future with confi- 
dence. 

Both Chancellor Kohl and myself would 
prefer to achieve a nuclear balance through 
arms reduction. Today, I reconfirmed my 
willingness, eagerness to continue to effort 
to reach arms reduction agreements with 
the Soviet Union. Both Chancellor Kohl and 
I agreed that, with new leadership in the 
Kremlin, an opportunity exists for real prog- 
ress in relations between East and West. 
However, in the face of Soviet intransi- 
gence at the negotiating table, a table 
which we remain ready to return to any 
time, the alliance will continue to strength- 
en its conventional and nuclear deterrent. 

In the Declaration of Brussels last De- 
cember, the NATO Foreign Ministers af- 
firmed our offer to establish constructive 
contacts and dialog with the Soviets. I reaf- 
firmed to Chancellor Kohl today my per- 
sonal commitment to explore every possible 
avenue for improvement of relations with 
the East. And I’m ready to meet personally 
with the Soviet leadership if such a meeting 
is well prepared and holds promise of fruit- 
ful results. 

Chancellor Kohl and I also discussed the 
strengthening of Western economies and 
the peaceful cooperation between our peo- 
ples. We’re especially optimistic about the 
increasing team effort our countries are 
demonstrating in the exploration of space. 
The November mission of the shuttle was 
the first to include a non-American astro- 
naut, a German. And I was delighted that 
the communications: hookup allowed Chan- 
cellor Kohl and myself to talk with each 
other and with the astronauts in space. It 
was an exciting achievement and a reflec- 
tion of the good will upon which future 
progress can be built. 

This morning I presented Chancellor 
Kohl with a plaque commemorating that 
mission, which bears photographs and the 
U.S. and German flags that were flown on 
that mission in space. As the inscription says 
on the plaque, we look toward future 
German-American cooperation to strength- 
en peace, build prosperity, and expand free- 
dom in developing space—our next frontier. 
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I am particularly pleased with our success 
in expanding the human side of the 
German-American relationship. The tricen- 
tennial of German immigration to America 
heightened our awareness of the deep per- 
sonal and family ties between our two peo- 
ples. The German-American Friendship 
Garden, established during the tricenten- 
nial, symbolizes this relationship. And the 
newly launched Congress-Bundestag Youth 
Exchange program will assure that these 
important contacts continue unabated. 

Mr. Chancellor, after only 17 months in 
office, you are in the forefront of leadership 
in the Western World. There’s rarely an 
issue of international significance on which 
your views are not sought and where your 
influence is not felt. Chancellor Kohl, I 
count on your friendship as Americans 
count on the friendship of the German 
people, as we rise together to meet chal- 
lenges of the coming decade. 

Thank you for visiting us in Washington 
here today, and I look forward to our next 
get-together. 

The Chancellor. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, first of all, I would like to 
extend to you—dear Mr. President and dear 
friend—very warmly for the extremely 
friendly welcome you extended to me and 
for the intensive and detailed conversations 
we had on that occasion. 

In the last few months, I felt it with par- 
ticular strength how important it was for us 
not only to agree on political issues but also 
on fundamental personal values. Well, for 
us, the Germans, in order to preserve peace 
and the liberty of our countries, we have to 
rely on two fundamental principles. First of 
all, they are the close ties with our friends 
in the United States of America, and the 
second issue—the second principle of equal 
importance is our close relations within the 
allies with our friends, the United States of 
America. 

You, Mr. President, in particular, made 
special contributions towards this end, par- 
ticularly as regards to friendship between 
our two governments—but when I think 
back on the tricentennial celebrations—also 
the contribution to the friendship between 
our two nations. We discussed thoroughly 
and in detail the perspective and prospects 
for future developments between East and 


West, and there is a far-reaching agreement 
concerning future developments. 

Our two governments stand firmly by the 
proven and by the balanced concepts of the 
alliance. We would also in future assure the 
defense capability of the West by seeking 
military balance and equilibrium at as low a 
level as possible. 

You referred to the statement in a decla- 
ration issued by the alliance on the 9th of 
December, 1983, and you, Mr. President, 
reaffirmed that declaration in the funda- 
mental speech you made on the 16th of 
January, 1984. And we in Europe have con- 
sidered that speech of yours as a great mes- 
sage of peace. 

Mr. President, over the last 2 years, I 
have met in you a man who has always 
been aware of his personal responsibility for 
the peace in the world and who is also 
ready to bear and to shoulder that responsi- 
bility. And for that very reason, I again rec- 
ommended to you, and in this very spirit, to 
seek, not as a propaganda coup, but as a 
political step, an early and a well-prepared 
meeting with the new Secretary General of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Chernenko. And this 
meeting should not be a propaganda exer- 
cise. The Federal Government and I, as 
Federal Chancellor, do not consider our- 
selves to be mediators in that context. But 
nevertheless, if such a meeting is well pre- 
pared and if this opportunity is wisely used, 
we would consider such a meeting to be of 
great importance and helpful for shaping 
future East-West relations. 

The President and I underlined the im- 
portance and the significance which at- 
taches to the current arms control negotia- 
tions. And we were in agreement that the 
West should take the initiative in the nego- 
tiations about mutual and balanced forces 
reductions in Vienna and in the negotia- 
tions about a worldwide ban on chemical 
weapons and that it should make new pro- 
posals along these lines. And I was grateful 
to note, Mr. President, how much support 
you are giving to the proposals made by 
Secretary of State Shultz concerning a ban 
on chemical weapons. 

We have also discussed questions of our 
national economies, questions which are of 
mutual concern and interest. We also dis- 
cussed in that connection—in connection 
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with the discussion of our economic—the 
state of our national economies the fact that 
it is important for us to ensure that protec- 
tionism will not prevail and will not spread 
in our countries and in our continents, be- 
cause protectionism is not a means to foster 
free economy. It’s only free trade and free 
commerce which will ensure the future, 
which will ensure prosperity, and which 
will make for a free exchange of goods and 
ideas. 

And of course, among friends there are 
also subjects on which one is not fully in 
agreement, on which one does not com- 
pletely see eye to eye. A European who is 
here in the White House has got to speak 
about the high level of interest rates and 
the impact that has on the European econo- 
mies. And it is quite clear this is a European 
problem. 

Well, and even before that background, I 
would like to point out that these conversa- 
tions once again showed to me the very 
strong foundations on which German- 
American partnership and friendship rest. 
This was a conversation among friends, and 
what better there you could say? 


Note: The President spoke at 1:25 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Chan- 
cellor Kohl spoke in German, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 
Earlier, the President and the Chancellor, 
together with U.S. and German officials in- 
cluding the Vice President, Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz, and Andreas Meyer- 
Landrut, State Secretary, Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, Federal Republic of Germany, 
met in the Oval Office. They then held a 


working luncheon in the State Dining 
Room. 


Northern Mariana Islands Commission 
on Federal Laws 





Designation of Robert J. Lagomarsino as a 
Member. March 5, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Robert J. Lagomarsino as a 
member of the Northern Mariana Islands 
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Commission on Federal Laws. He will suc- 
ceed Phillip Burton. 

Congressman Lagomarsino (R-Calif.) is 
currently serving his sixth term in the 
United States House of Representatives, 
having first been elected in 1974. He is a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. For the 98th Congress he is 
the ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on Western 
Hemisphere Affairs and the Interior Sub- 
committee on Insular Affairs. He is also a 
member of the Interior Subcommittee on 
Public Lands and National Parks. Prior to 
his election to Congress he served 12 years 
in the California Senate. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara (1950) and the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara Law School (1953). 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Alexandria, Va., and Ventura, Calif. 
He was born September 4, 1926, in Ven- 
tura. 


National Advisory Committee on 
Oceans and Atmosphere 





Appointment of Four Members. 
March 5, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Oceans and Atmosphere: 


Richard T. Leier, for a term expiring July 1, 
1985. He will succeed Paul Bock. Mr. Leier is 
process engineer for Reserve Mining Co. in 
Silver Bay, Minn. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Silver Bay. He was born 
July 1, 1951, in St. Paul, Minn. 


John Norton Moore, for a term expiring July 1, 
1985. He will succeed Robert M. White. Mr. 
Moore is the Walter L. Brown professor of law 
and director of the Center for Oceans Law & 
Policy at the University of Virginia. He is mar- 
ried and resides in Charlottesville. He was born 
June 12, 1937, in New York City. 


Burt Henry Keenan, for a term expiring July 1, 
1986. This is a reappointment. He is chairman 
and chief executive officer of Offshore Logis- 
tics, Inc., in Lafayette, La. He has three chil- 
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dren and resides in Lafayette. He was born 
May 19, 1939, in New Orleans, La. 

Don Walsh, for a term expiring July 1, 1985. 
This is a reappointment. He is professor and 
director of the Institute for Marine and Coastal 
Studies at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. He is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. He was 
born November 2, 1931, in Berkeley, Calif. 


National League of Cities 





Remarks at the Organization’s Annual 
Conference. March 5, 1984 





Thank you very much for that, and thank 
all of you for a warm welcome, and good 
afternoon. 

I’m delighted to have another chance to 
speak with the National League of Cities. 
As you probably remember—some of you at 
least—when we met in this room 3 years 
ago this week, I didn’t have much good 
news to give you. The United States faced 
the worst mess since the Great Depression. 
Our national economy was nearing the 
breaking point, and so were our cities. 

We'd paid a steep price for years of good 
intentions badly misdirected. Families felt 
helpless in the face of double-digit inflation, 
21%-percent prime interest rates, and a vir- 
tual halt in economic growth. 

Cities were especially hard hit. The erod- 
ing tax base had widened the cost-revenue 
gap of city budgets. As labor costs in- 
creased, services were cut. Doubling of tax 
exempt bond rates knocked local govern- 
ments out of the bond market, so you had 
to delay your infrastructure projects. And 
the private sector couldn’t provide much 
help because high taxes and the high cost of 
borrowing had drained them of money and 
flexibility. Decades of Federal programs 
costing billions of dollars hadn’t done the 
job. And the dramatic increase of Federal 
participation in local government compli- 
cated urban problems and threatened the 
foundation of our federal system. 

We'd begun to lose sight of the fact of 
how our cities first became great, and that 
loss of vision may well have been our worst 
urban problem. Ingenuity and innovation 
built our cities and made them centers of 


commerce and education, of culture and 
communication, and of progress and oppor- 
tunity. But the gradual shift of power 
toward the Federal Government moved us 
away from the very principles which kept 
our cities on a sound footing for most of our 
history. 

Back when I was getting a degree in eco- 
nomics, taxes—Federal, State, and local— 
were taking a dime out of every dollar 
earned. And two-thirds of that went to 
State and local government. Today, govern- 
ment is taking more than four times that 
much, and two-thirds of that is the Federal 
Government’s share. 

Communities had lost control of some of 
the most basic decisions affecting everyday 
life. Local policymakers became less able to 
respond to the needs of their community as 
the Federal Government became ever 
more intrusive. The growing burden of 
Federal oversight did little but put cities in 
handcuffs. 

We knew America could not get back on 
its feet without—or with our cities flat on 
their backs. And that’s why we appealed for 
your support to embark on a new course. 
Our compass would be those time-tested 
principles which have never failed us when 
we've lived up to them. 

I think we’re beginning to make headway 
both in addressing the causes of urban de- 
cline and in lifting your cities toward a new 
era of prosperity and stability. We believe 
there are four keys to success: 

First, strong and steady economic growth. 
A healthy economy is our most powerful 
tool for revitalizing urban America. 

Second, federalism. By sorting out who 
does what best, we can return power to 
levels of government closer to the people. 

And, third, public-private partnerships. 
We want to pool government and private 
sector resources through positive incentives 
and enterprise zones so that we can harness 
the power and creativity of the market- 
place. 

And, fourth, a return to basic values. We 
seek to promote a renewal of community 
life and to strengthen the social fabric of 
the city—excellence in the classrooms, vol- 
untarism, a sense of responsibility, and 
safety on the streets. 
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We should be confident. We are the same 
people who put our ambitions and skills to 
work and built the best cities in the world. 
If our program is fully enacted, today’s 
problems can be overcome. 

Now, I know that success will not come 
easy. It'll take great effort and patience. But 
it can and it will be done. Rebuilding cities 
begins with economic growth, and I believe 
our economic recovery is the most impor- 
tant urban renewal program in America 
today. The breadth and strength of this eco- 
nomic expansion are carrying fresh breezes 
of hope and opportunity to more and more 
urban areas. 

Industrial production has increased for 14 
straight months. Factory orders, factory uti- 
lization, and residential construction are all 
gaining strength. The growth of service in- 
dustries continues to expand. Last year auto 
sales were at a 5-year high. More than 
100,000 auto workers have been recalled. 
And with real, fixed business investment up 
by 13 percent—that was last year—ihe big- 
gest gain of any recovery in the past 30 
years, we see a bright future with more 
growth and jobs, and that’s good news for 
the cities. 

One example sums up the difference be- 
tween the old policies of government 
pump-priming and our approach that 
begins with trusting people. Last year, 
there were demands for us to support an 
old-style, $3% billion training program that 
was meant to place 300,000 people in 
make-work jobs. We turned it down so that 
economic recovery could do the job. Well, 
this recovery has put as many people back 
to work each month as they claimed their 
program would have done in a year. We 
have added 300,000 jobs every single 
month for the past 14 months. That’s more 
than 4 million new workers on the job and 
paying taxes. 

The second key to success is a renewed 
emphasis on federalism. We believe that 
when it comes to running cities, local offi- 
cials can do a better job from city hall than 
bureaucrats can from Washington. [Ap- 
plause] You tempt me to quit right there. 
[Laughter] 

In our discussions, you said you wanted 
regulatory relief and reform, general reve- 
nue sharing, and block grants. Well, we 
agree. We want to make programs more 
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responsible for the people that they’re—and 
more responsive to the people that they’re 
meant to help. And we want to put an end 
to cumbersome administration and spiraling 
costs at the Federal level. 

Well, we’re beginning to do this. We sup- 
ported general revenue sharing and the sur- 
face transportation act which provides dedi- 
cated capital funding for mass transit. 
We’ve consolidated 56 narrow-purpose cate- 
gorical grant programs into eight block 
grants, and we replaced two regulation-bur- 
dened programs—CETA and Title XX— 
with flexible block grants. 

The cut in wasteful overhead has been 
dramatic: 647 pages of regulations have 
been eliminated. And your paperwork 
burden at State and local levels has been 
cut by 90 percent. We estimate that local 
governments were spared $2 billion in 
annual costs and between $4 billion and $6 
billion in startup costs. 

Our current budget proposes further 
grant consolidations to let State and local 
levels determine their own priorities, trans- 
fer funds to high priority areas, and further 
reduce overhead. This new flexibility for 
the States is now being felt at the local 
level. Six States have consolidated portions 
of their health block grants into mini-blocks 
for their local governments. Now, admitted- 
ly, that’s only a start; we’d like to see more 
States doing the same thing. Federalism 
can’t stop at the State capital. 

Public-private partnerships are the third 
important key for sparking economic oppor- 
tunity and development of urban areas. 
Partnerships can take advantage of every 
opportunity available, and they can use 
these opportunities in a most efficient and 
productive way to meet local needs. No 
single sector of our nation—government, 
business, labor, or nonprofit organizations— 
can solve our urban problems alone. But by 
working together, pooling our resources, 
and building on our strengths, we can ac- 
complish great things. 

Starting with a $2 million CDBG grant, 
Columbus, Ohio’s partnership with lending 
institutions, a community housing group, 
and a local management company revital- 
ized a neighborhood that was threatened 
with displacement. The project generated 
over $24 million in private investment. And 
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the neighborhood of low- and moderate- 
income families was saved. 

In Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, a public 
economic development agency used its $1.7 
million grant to create a revolving loan 
fund. The fund generated over $12 million 
in private capital to revive the downtown 
area and begin development of the city’s 
industrial park. Nearly a thousand jobs have 
been either created or saved, and Wilkes- 
Barre’s tax revenues have increased by 
more than $500,000. 

Long Beach, California, used its CDBG 
and UDAG grants for a major downtown 
redevelopment program. And the private 
sector contributed $100 million to build a 
regional shopping center. City leaders tell 
us this partnership has sparked $1.2 billion 
in new commercial and residential develop- 
ment, 1,200 new jobs, and a major increase 
in tax revenues. 

Partnerships produce jobs. The Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act gives local government 
new flexibility, and by using private indus- 
try councils it matches local needs with sen- 
sible training. The program will train over a 
million permanently displaced blue-collar 
workers per year for productive jobs. CETA 
did just the opposite. It spent $53 billion to 
find private sector jobs for only 15 percent 
of the participants. Well, CETA’s days are 
over. Our commitment is to a genuine part- 
nership for real jobs with a real future. 

While I’m talking about jobs, let me men- 
tion that more and more people recognize 
the minimum wage puts unskilled young 
people at a disadvantage in finding that 
crucial first job. Our youth employment op- 
portunity wage bill will give a much 
needed boost to those looking for their first 
summertime job, and it deserves your sup- 
port. 

There’s one more initiative that could 
mean exciting renewal for urban areas of 
hardcore unemployment and blight. Fifteen 
months ago, at your annual convention in 
Los Angeles, I talked about our enterprise 
zone legislation. Well, it’s been on Capitol 
Hill now for more than 2 years. The Senate 
has passed it. The House continues to bottle 
it up. How in the world can some people 
give speeches about creating jobs and hope 
when they refuse to take action on a bill 
that’s designed to provide just that? Enter- 
prise zones encourage growth where we 


need it most—in areas of high youth and 
minority unemployment, in urban areas 
where the tax base has been hit the hardest. 
And our legislation will give cities the flexi- 
bility they need to make this innovative 
idea work. 

Twenty-one States have already passed 
their own enterprise zone programs, and 
the results are very encouraging. Success 
stories are coming in from cities nation- 
wide. And I’m told that after your unani- 
mous endorsement of this initiative last De- 
cember, you placed it on your 1984 prior- 
ities list. Well, now, all of you will be on 
Capitol Hill this week. Permit me to make 
one request. Please tell those people to look 
at the evidence and give our enterprise 
zones bill a chance. I’ve said it before and 
I'll say it again: They don’t have to see the 
light; they have to feel the heat. [Laughter] 

The fourth and final key to a stronger, 
more prosperous, and stable urban America 
is a strengthening of basic values through 
renewal of community life. People coming 
together in a spirit of neighborhood is what 
makes cities worth living in. It’s what keeps 
businesses and attracts new ones. And it’s 
what keeps faith with the fine traditions of 
the past while enabling us to build the 
future with confidence. Shakespeare said, 
“The people are the cities.” And if our 
cities can create thriving neighborhoods 
that offer excellence in education, efficien- 
cy and affordability, safety on—but drugs 
and crime off—our streets, then they can 
become great centers of growth, diversity, 
and excitement, filled with sound, colors, 
warmth, and delight. 

For too many years, crime and the fear of 
crime robbed our cities of their strength 
and vitality and frightened away the busi- 
ness community. Well, common sense is be- 
ginning to pay off. In 1982 the crime rate 
dropped by 4.2 percent—the biggest de- 
cline in a decade. And all over the country 
people are banding together and working 
with law enforcement agencies in thousands 
of crime prevention programs. We’re crack- 
ing down on habitual criminals, organized 
crime, and the drugpushers. Federal task 
forces are stepping up the pressure. And 
we're working hard to improve the criminal 
justice treatment of the innocent victims of 
crime. 
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But formidable challenges remain. The 
scales of criminal justice are still tilted 
toward protecting the rights of criminals. I 
believe it’s high time we restore a proper 
balance and start doing more to protect our 
law-abiding citizens. Lenient judges are 
only lenient on crooks; they’re very hard on 
society. 

The way to get along—or to get long 
overdue reform begins with passage of our 
comprehensive crime control act. It passed 
the Senate last month. But here again, the 
House continues to wait. When you're on 
Capitol Hill this week, maybe you could 
give our friends in the House another mes- 
sage. When it comes to putting dangerous 
criminals behind bars, when it comes to 
keeping our people safe in their homes and 
neighborhoods, there should be no Republi- 
cans or Democrats, only Americans working 
for the common good. 

We should also work together to improve 
the quality of American education. The 
report by the Commission on Excellence in 
Education made it clear that nothing short 
of a grassroots revolution would bring back 
quality education to our classrooms. Total 
expenditures for our schools rose more than 
600 percent between 1960 and 1980, but 
Scholastic Aptitude Test scores were in a 
steady decline, and 13 percent of our 17- 
year-olds were functional illiterates. 

We should take a lesson from New Hamp- 
shire. In fact, I'm a litthe—not just what 
happened recently—{/aughter]. In fact, I’m 
a little surprised so few people noticed, 
during all the time they spent there in 
recent weeks, New Hampshire ranks 50th, 
dead last in State aid to education. But New 
Hampshire ranks first in Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests in those States where at least half the 
students take the test. And it’s maintained 
that honor for more than 10 years. Very 
simple, why: In New Hampshire control of 
education remains in the hands of the 
people at the community level. 

I believe that education already is playing 
its part in America’s renewal. Parents, 
teachers, administrators, local officeholders, 
and school boards are finally getting back to 


fundamentals. They’re providing leadership, 
working harder, and thinking smarter. 

Today, all 50 States have education task 
forces, and major reforms are being adopt- 
ed in academic standards, discipline, cur- 
riculum, and basic values. We're seeing 
signs of improvement in test scores. Excel- 
lence in education is on its way back. 

This spirit of renewal is the American 
spirit, and we see that spirit everywhere we 
look, from the healthy rise in corporate and 
private giving, to thousands of exciting pri- 
vate sector initiatives, and from neighbors 
helping neighbors, to a welcome return to 
our basic values. 

Now I know that over the last 3 years 
we've had to make some tough decisions, 
and there are still some tough ones to 
come. I appreciate that the cities you repre- 
sent have felt the pain of reducing the 
growth of Federal spending. But to contin- 
ue down that path that America was on 
would have meant disaster. We all want 
what is best for those who live in our cities. 
They deserve no less. And together we can 
make it happen. And with your leadership, 
and with our partnership, it will happen. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:12 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


United Nations 





Nomination of Gerald P. Carmen To Be 
U.S. Representative to the European Office 
With the Rank of Ambassador. 

March 6, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gerald P. Carmen, of New 
Hampshire, as the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Office of the United Nations, with the rank 
of Ambassador. He would succeed Geoffrey 
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Swaebe who is now 
gium. 

Mr. Carmen was with Carmen Auto- 
motive, Inc., in Manchester, N.H. in 1944- 
1959 beginning as stock clerk and advanc- 
ing to vice president. In 1959-1979 he was 
the owner of Car-Go Home and Auto Cen- 
ters, Inc., and in 1979-1982 was in consult- 
ing and real estate with Mach I, Inc., in 
Manchester. In 1980 he served as transition 
team leader at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in Washington, 
D.C., and since 1981 has been Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Carmen received his B.A. in 1952 
from the University of New Hampshire. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Washington, D.C. He was born July 8, 1930, 
in Quincy, Mass. 


Ambassador to Bel- 


United States Ambassador to Barbados 





Nomination of Thomas H. Anderson, Jr. 
March 6, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas H. Anderson, Jr., 
of Mississippi, as Ambassador to Barbados, 
and to serve concurrently as Ambassador to 
the Commonwealth of Dominica, to Saint 
Lucia, to Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, 
to Antigua and Barbuda, and to St. Christo- 
pher and Nevis. He would succeed Milan D. 
Bish. 

Mr. Anderson was assistant to the vice 
president of Hancock Bank in Gulfport, 
Miss., in 1969-1972. Since 1973 he has been 
administrative assistant to the United States 
House of Representatives Minority Whip 
Trent Lott (R-Miss.). He serves on the board 
of directors of Southern Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Gulfport, Miss. 

Mr. Anderson graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi (B.A., 1968). He is married 
to the former Katherine Milner and they 
are residents of Gulfport and Alexandria, 
Va. He was born March 17, 1946, in Gulf- 
port. 


Frozen Food Day, 1984 





Proclamation 5157. March 6, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States is blessed with an im- 
pressive array of agricultural products that 
make our food production and distribution 
system the envy of the world. One signifi- 
cant aspect of that system is the frozen food 
industry, which in March 1984 celebrates 
its fifty-fourth year of service to the people 
of America and the world. 

Throughout history, one of the primary 
goals of human effort has been the produc- 
tion of food. The farm-to-city migration cre- 
ated a great demand for food supplies in 
dense population centers in which such sup- 
plies could not be grown. The frozen food 
industry has made great strides in recent 
decades to respond to consumer needs. 

The international frozen food industry 
started in the United States. Frozen vegeta- 
bles, fruit, meat, and fish were first pack- 
aged and offered to consumers in 1930, 
contributing greatly to the convenience of 
life and freeing consumers permanently 
from the cycle of limited seasonal availabil- 
ity of many foods. 

Between 1935 and 1940, frozen foods 
became available to the public on a large 
scale. During World War II, ration point 
values posted in stores and carried in news- 
papers focused public attention on frozen 
food. Frozen food became a part of the 
space age when Apollo XII astronauts took 
frozen meals on board. Seventy-two frozen 
food items were stored on the Skylab for a 
five hundred-day supply of meals for the 
crew. 

The American frozen food industry, in 
close cooperation with producers, has con- 
tinued research and development for the 
purpose of seeking better ways to bring the 
nutrition, quality, and taste of American ag- 
ricultural products to consumers. 

In recognition of the significant contribu- 
tion which the frozen food industry has 
made to the nutritional well-being of the 
American people, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 193, has designated March 
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6, 1984, as “Frozen Food Day” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation upon this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 6, 1984, as Frozen 
Food Day, and I call upon the American 
people to observe such day with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:38 a.m., March 6, 1984] 


National Association of Evangelicals 





Remarks at the Association’s 42d Annual 
Convention in Columbus, Ohio. 
March 6, 1984 





Thank you all very much. [Applause] A 
speaker devoutly prays that that’s what will 
greet him when he finishes speaking. 
[Laughter] But Members of the Congress, 
distinguished members of the clergy here, 
and you in the audience, I’m delighted to 
join you here in Columbus—the 42d annual 
convention of the National Association of 
Evangelicals and the 150th anniversary of 
this great city, Mr. Mayor. It’s always a 
pleasure for me to return to the heartland 
of America. 

Talking to a church audience like this re- 
minds me a little of a church in a little 
town in Illinois—Dixon, Illinois—that I used 
to attend as a boy. One sweltering Sunday 
morning in July, the minister told us he was 
going to preach the shortest sermon he had 
ever given. And then he said a single sen- 
tence. “If you think it’s hot today, just 
wait.” [Laughter] 

And, of course, there was the minister— 
and I know I’m taking a chance here be- 
cause I tell stories about your profession, 
your calling; you probably know them all. 
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But this was the minister who put his text 
on the pulpit a half an hour before every 
service. And one Sunday a smart aleck hid 
the last page. And the minister preached 
powerfully, but when he got to the words, 
“So Adam said to Eve,” he was horrified to 
discover that the final sheet was gone. And 
riffling through the other pages, he stalled 
for time by repeating, “So Adam said to 
Eve”—and then in a low voice he said, 
“There seems to be a missing leaf.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But it is an honor to be with you today. 
For more than four decades, the National 
Association of Evangelicals has ministered 
to the people of this country in the name of 
God’s word. And today, the NAE has some 
38,000 member churches representing 
some 4 million Americans, as you well 
know. You provide Christian education, for- 
eign missions, religious broadcasting, and as 
you were just told, the provision of a very 
worthwhile safety net—a host of other serv- 
ices. In doing so, you are leaders in promot- 
ing fundamental American values of hard 
work, family, freedom, and faith. And on 
behalf of a grateful nation, I thank you. 

In keeping with your convention theme, 
“Leadership with Integrity,” I’d like to talk 
to you today about religious values in public 
life. 

Any serious look at our history shows that 
from the first, the people of our country 
were deeply imbued with faith. Indeed, 
many of the first settlers came for the ex- 
press purpose of worshipping in freedom. 
The historian Samuel Morison wrote of one 
such group, “doubting nothing and fearing 
no man, (they) undertook to set all crooked 
ways straight and create a new heaven and 
a new earth. If (they) were not permitted to 
do that in England, (they) would find some 
other place to establish (their) city of God.” 
Well, that other place was this broad and 
open land we call America. 

The debates over independence and the 
records of the Constitutional Convention 
make it clear that the Founding Fathers 
were sustained by their faith in God. In the 
Declaration of Independence itself, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote that all men are “.. . en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights .. . .” And it was George 
Washington who said, “Of all the disposi- 
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tions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are indispens- 
able supports.” 

So, the record is clear. The first Ameri- 
cans proclaimed their freedom because 
they believed God himself had granted 
freedom to all men. And they exercised 
their liberty prayerfully, avidly seeking and 
humbly accepting God’s blessing on their 
new land. 

For decades, America remained a deeply 
religious country, thanking God in peace- 
time and turning to him in moments of 
crisis. During the Civil War, perhaps our 
nation’s darkest hour, Abraham Lincoln 
said, “I have been driven many times upon 
my knees by the conviction that I had no- 
where else to go.” Believe me, no one can 
serve in this office without understanding 
and believing exactly what he said. 

During World War II, I remember a rally 
to promote war bonds that was held at 
Madison Square Garden in New York. The 
rally featured the great figures from gov- 
ernment; great stars of the theater enter- 
tained the audience, and many times those 
people proclaimed that God was on our 
side. And then it remained for a $54-a- 
month buck private who spoke nine words 
that no one there that day will ever forget. 
His name was Joe Louis—yes, the Joe Louis 
who had come from the cotton fields to 
become the world heavyweight prize-fight- 
ing champion. Now this $54-a-month pri- 
vate walked out to center stage after all 
those other celebrities had been there, and 
he said, “I know we'll win, because we’re 
on God’s side.” There was a moment of 
silence, and then that crowd nearly took 
the roof off. 

During the civil rights struggles of the 
fifties and early sixties, millions worked for 
equality in the name of their Creator. Civil 
rights leaders like Dr. Martin Luther King 
based all their efforts on the claim that 
black or white, each of us is a child of God. 
And they stirred our nation to the very 
depths of its soul. 

And so it has been through most of our 
history. All our material wealth and all our 
influence have been built on our faith in 
God and the bedrock values that follow 
from that faith. The great French philos- 
opher Alexis de Tocqueville, 150 years ago 
is said to have observed that America is 


great because America is good. And if she 
ever ceases to be good, she will cease to be 
great. 

Well, in recent years, we must admit, 
America did seem to lose her religious and 
moral bearings, to forget that faith and 
values are what made us good and great. 

We saw the signs all around us. Years ago, 
pornography, while available, was mostly 
sold under the counter. By the midseven- 
ties it was available virtually on every mag- 
azine rack in every drugstore or shop in the 
land. Drug abuse used to be confined to 
limited numbers of adults. During the six- 
ties and seventies, it spread through the 
Nation like a fever, affecting children as 
well as adults and involving drugs that were 
once unheard of, drugs like LSD and PCP, 
ironically named—or nicknamed “angel 
dust.” 

But perhaps most important, years ago, 
the American family was still the basic 
building block of our society. But then fami- 
lies too often found themselves penalized 
by government taxation, welfare policies 
that were spinning out of control, and the 
social mores of our country were being un- 
dermined. Liberal attitudes viewed promis- 
cuity as acceptable, even stylish. Indeed, 
the word itself was replaced by a new term, 
“sexually active.” And in the media, what 
we once thought of as a sacred expression 
of love was often portrayed as something 
casual and cheap. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the number of 
two-parent families dropped while the 
number of single-parent families almost 
doubled. Teenage pregnancies increased 
significantly. And although total births de- 
clined during the decade between 1970 and 
1980, the number of illegitimate births rose 
about a quarter of a million. 

At the same time that social standards 
seemed to be dissolving, our economic and 
governmental institutions were in disarray. 
Big taxing and spending had led to soaring 
interest rates and inflation. Our defenses 
had grown weak. Public officials at the 
highest levels openly spoke of a national 
malaise. All over the world America had 
become known not for strength and re- 
solve, but for vacillation and self-doubt. It 
seemed for a season as though our nation 
was in permanent decline and that any 
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sense of justice, self-discipline, and duty was 
ebbing out of our public life. 

But the Almighty who gave us this great 
land also gave us free will, the power under 
God to choose our own destiny. The Ameri- 
can people decided to put a stop to that 
long decline, and today our country is 
seeing a rebirth of freedom and faith, a 
great national renewal. As I said in my State 
of the Union address, “America is 
a 

We've begun tackling one problem after 
another. We’ve knocked inflation down, 
and we can keep it down. The prime rate is 
about half what it was when our administra- 
tion took office. All across the country, a 
powerful economic recovery is gaining 
strength. As we’ve begun rebuilding our de- 
fenses in the name of freedom, morale in 
the military has soared. And once again, 
America is respected throughout the world 
as a great force for freedom and peace. 

But this renewal is more than material. 
America has begun a spiritual awakening. 
Faith and hope are being restored. Ameri- 
cans are turning back to God. Church at- 
tendance is up. Audiences for religious 
books and broadcasts are growing. On col- 
lege campuses, students have stopped shun- 
ning religion and started going to church. 
As Harvard theologian Harvey Cox put it— 
and I quote—‘Rather than the cynical, ca- 
reerist types who supposedly have filled the 
campuses, I see young people who are in- 
tensely interested in moral issues, in reli- 
gious history and beliefs.” 

One of my favorite Bible quotations 
comes from Second Chronicles: “. . . if My 
people who are called by My name humble 
themselves and pray and seek My face, and 
turn from their wicked ways, then will I 
hear from heaven, and forgive their sin and 
heal their land.” Today, Americans from 
Maine to California are seeking His face. 
And I do believe that He has begun to heal 
our blessed land. 

As this special awakening gathers 
strength, we must remember that many in 
good faith will hold other views. Let us 
pledge to conduct ourselves with generos- 
ity, tolerance, and openness toward all. We 
must respect the rights and views of every 
American, because we’re unshakably com- 
mitted to democratic values. Our Maker 
would have it no less. 
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So, please use your pulpits to denounce 
racism, anti-Semitism, and all ethnic or reli- 
gious intolerance as evils, and let us make it 
clear that our values must not restrict, but 
liberate the human spirit in thought and in 
deed. 

You may remember but I’m sure you 
don’t agree with a very cynical quote, that 
got wide circulation, from H. L. Mencken. 
He said puritanism “is the haunting fear 
that someone, somewhere, may be happy.” 
[Laughter] Well, some suspect that today’s 
spiritual awakening reflects such narrow- 
mindedness. We must show that faith and 
traditional values are the things that give 
life human dignity, warmth, vitality, and 
yes, laughter and joy. 

Sometimes we all must think when we 
look at ourselves—the Lord must have a 
sense of humor. [Laughter] 

Now, although millions of Americans 
have already done so much to put our na- 
tional life back on the firm foundation of 
faith and traditional values, we still have far 
to go. 

In foreign affairs I believe there are two 
fundamental tasks that we must perform. 
First, we must make certain our own coun- 
try is strong, so we can go on holding out 
the hope of freedom for all the world. 
When I took office, I made rebuilding our 
defenses a top priority. Although we still 
have a great deal to do, we’ve already made 
dramatic headway. And since American 
forces are the cornerstone in the global de- 
fense of liberty, that’s good news for all the 
world. 

Second, in this age when electronics 
beam messages around the globe, we must 
keep telling the truth, including the truth 
about the difference between free and to- 
talitarian societies. 

This month it will be my honor to award 
a posthumous medal of honor—a Medal of 
Freedom, I should say—to Whittaker Cham- 
bers, a man of courage and wisdom. Cham- 
bers understood the struggle between to- 
talitarianism and the West. He, himself, had 
turned to communism out of a sense of ide- 
alism in which he thought that might be 
the answer. And then he wrote, all the 
great visions of the free world “have always 
been different versions of the same vision: 
the vision of God and man’s relationship to 
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God. The Communist vision is the vision of 
man without God.” 

I don’t know whether you've ever read 
his line of when he first began to awaken. 
They had a new baby, a little girl. And he 
was looking at her one morning as she sat 
in her highchair. And he said he found him- 
self looking at the delicate convolutions of 
that tiny ear. And that was when he said to 
himself, “That cannot be just an accident of 
nature, a freak of nature.” And he said he 
may not have realized it at the moment, 
but he knows that in that moment, God had 
laid His finger on his forehead. 

When men try to live in a world without 
God, it’s only too easy for them to forget 
the rights that God bestows—too easy to 
suppress freedom of speech, to build walls 
to keep their countrymen in, to jail dissi- 
dents, and to put great thinkers in mental 
wards. We will deal with the Communist 
world as we must with a great power: by 
negotiating with it, from strength and in 
good faith. 

And if the new Soviet leadership is will- 
ing, we will renew our efforts to ease ten- 
sions between East and West. And while we 
will never accept for ourselves their system, 
we will never stop praying that the leaders, 
like so many of their own people, might 
come to know the liberating nature of faith 
in God. 

In our own hemisphere, the Communist 
Sandinista regime in Nicaragua has system- 
atically violated human rights, including the 
freedom to worship. Threats and _ harass- 
ment have forced virtually all Nicaraguan 
Jews to flee that country. Catholic clerics 
have been attacked by government-instigat- 
ed mobs. Protestant religious leaders have 
been arrested, beaten, and deported. 
Dozens of Protestant churches have been 
burned. And today, the Sandinistas are 
trying to spread Communist subversion 
throughout Central America. If they suc- 
ceed, millions of Central Americans will 
suffer. And our own security and economy, 
especially in our own southern States, 
would be threatened by significantly in- 
creased numbers of refugees that might 
stream toward the United States. 

There is hope for Central America if 
America acts now with wisdom. Last month 
I sent to the Congress the Jackson plan, a 
plan that embodies the overall recommen- 


dations of the Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America. The plan calls for a 5-year 
program of increased political, economic, 
and military aid to the region with some 
three out of four dollars going to the direct 
improvement of living conditions for the 
Central American people. It is essential to 
freedom in Central America and around 
the world that the Congress pass this bi- 
partisan plan. I would like to ask you to join 
me in urging your Senators and Members of 
Congress to approve that plan swiftly. 

Here at home, I believe there are three 
basic tasks that we must accomplish. First, 
we must do our duty to generations not yet 
born. We cannot proclaim the noble ideal 
that human life is sacred, then turn our 
backs on the taking of some 4,000 unborn 
children’s lives every day. This as a means 
of birth control must stop. 

In a recent speech to the National Reli- 
gious Broadcasters, I stated that as abortions 
are performed, the unborn children that 
are being killed often feel excruciating pain. 
And, oh, immediately, that statement 
prompted sharp criticism and denials. Well, 
just the other day, I received a letter signed 
by 24 medical doctors, including such emi- 
nent physicians as Dr. Bernie Pisani, presi- 
dent of the New York State Medical Soci- 
ety, and Dr. Anne Bannon, former chief of 
pediatrics at the St. Louis City Hospital. 
The letter explained that in recent years 
medical techniques have “demonstrated the 
remarkable responsiveness of the human 
fetus to pain, touch, and sound.” “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” the letter concluded, “in drawing at- 
tention to the capability of the human fetus 
to feel pain, you stand on firmly established 
ground.” 

Many who seek abortions do so in har- 
rowing circumstances. Often, they suffer 
deep personal trauma. Just as tolerance 
means accepting that many in good faith 
hold views different from our own, it also 
means that no man or woman should sit in 
judgment on another. If we could rise 
above bitterness and reproach, if Americans 
could come together in a spirit of under- 
standing and helping, then we could find 
positive solutions to the tragedy of abor- 
tion—and this we must do. 

Second, we must restore education in 
basic value to America’s schools. Since our 
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administration put education at the top of 
the national agenda, we've seen a grassroots 
revolution that promises to strengthen 
every school in the country. Across the 
land, parents, teachers, school administra- 
tors, State and local officeholders have 
begun work to improve the fundamentals— 
not frills in the curriculum, but basic teach- 
ing and learning. As this great educational 
reform takes place, we must make certain 
that we not only improve instruction in 
math and science, but in justice, religion, 
discipline, and liberty, for to guide America 
into the 2lst century, our children will 
need not only technical skills but wisdom. 

And because parents know best what 
schools are right for their children, our ad- 
ministration has proposed education vouch- 
ers and tuition tax credits—concepts that 
the American people overwhelmingly sup- 
port. And I intend to keep pressing for 
those reforms until they’re passed. 

And third, school prayer. From the early 
days of the American colonies, prayer in 
schools was practiced and revered as an im- 
portant tradition. Indeed, for nearly two 
centuries of our history it was considered a 


natural expression of our religious freedom. 
Then in 1962 the Supreme Court declared 
school prayer illegal. Well, I firmly believe 
that the loving God who has blessed our 
land and made us a good and caring people 
should never have been expelled from 


America’s classrooms. And the country 
agrees. Polls show that by a majority of 80 
percent, the American people want prayer 
back in our schools. 

We stand on firm historical and constitu- 
tional ground. During the Constitutional 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin rose to say 
that—he said, “The longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see that God governs in 
the affairs of men. Without His concurring 
aid, we shall succeed in this political build- 
ing no better than the builders of Babel.” 
And he asked “Have we now forgotten this 
powerful Friend? Or do we imagine we no 
longer need His assistance?” And then 
Franklin moved that the Convention begin 
its daily deliberations by asking for the as- 
sistance of Almighty God. 

Today, prayer remains a vital part of 
American public life. The Congress begins 
each day with prayer, and the Supreme 
Court begins each sitting with an invoca- 
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tion. Now, I just have to believe that if the 
Members of Congress and the Justices can 
acknowledge the Almighty, our children 
can too. 

And it’s not just public prayer that the 
courts have moved against. Today, courts 
are preventing students from using school 
premises for Bible study groups, prayer 
meetings, or just getting together to talk 
about their faith. When students at the 
Guilderland High School near Albany, New 
York, sought to use an empty classroom for 
a voluntary prayer meeting, the Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals said no. The court 
claimed that it could be a bad influence on 
other students if they were “to see the cap- 
tain of the football team or the student 
body president or the leading actress in a 
dramatic production participating in com- 
munal (school) prayer meetings.” The court 
ruled that the “symbolic inference” that a 
school approves of prayer is “too dangerous 
to permit.” Well, as far as I’m concerned, 
it’s rulings like this that are dangerous, not 
school prayer. [Applause] Thank you. 

Hasn’t something gone haywire when this 
great Constitution of ours is invoked to 
allow Nazis and the Ku Klux Klan to march 
on public property and urge the extermina- 
tion of Jews and the subjugation of blacks, 
but it supposedly prevents our children 
from Bible study or the saying of a simple 
prayer in their schools? In 1952 a promi- 
nent jurist wrote a legal opinion that I be- 
lieve still holds true. “We are a religious 
people”, he wrote, “whose institutions pre- 
suppose a Supreme Being. We guarantee 
the freedom to worship as one chooses. We 
make room for as wide a variety of beliefs 
and creeds as the spiritual needs of man 
deem necessary .... To hold that (gov- 
ernment) may not (encourage religious in- 
struction) would be to find in the Constitu- 
tion a requirement that the government 
show a callous indifference to religious 
groups. That would be preferring those who 
believe in no religion over those who do 
believe . .. .” Well, the name of that jurist 
was Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. And the situation we face today is 
just what Justice Douglas was warning 
about: government hostility to religion. We 
must change it and change it now. 
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Senator Denton and Congressman Lott 
have proposed legislation to make certain 
that students who seek to use school prem- 
ises in the name of their faith receive equal 
access. Well, I intend to support some of 
this legislation, and I urge you to join me in 
doing so too. 

But most important, in a matter of days, 
the Senate will vote on an amendment to 
the Constitution to allow voluntary vocal 
prayer in America’s schools. Our amend- 
ment explicitly states that no child must 
ever be forced to recite a prayer, nor would 
it allow any State to compose the words of a 
prayer. But under this amendment the Fed- 
eral Government could not forbid voluntary 
vocal prayer in our schools. And by reassert- 
ing our children’s freedom of religious ex- 
pression, the amendment would help them 
to understand the diversity of America’s re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. 

If this amendment receives a two-thirds 
of the vote in the Senate, it can come to a 
vote in the House. But neither will happen 
without our support. In recent weeks the 
school prayer amendment has received a 
groundswell of backing across the country. 
And last night in Washington, many Ameri- 
cans gathered for an all-night prayer vigil at 
the Capitol. It was a most moving event 
and a clear expression of the will of the 
people. 

I’m convinced that passage of this amend- 
ment would do more than any other action 
to reassert the faith and values that made 
America great. I urge you and all those lis- 
tening on television and radio to support 
this amendment and to let your Senators 
and Members of Congress know where you 
stand. And together we can show the world 
that America is still one nation under God. 

Saint Paul wrote a verse that I’ve always 
cherished: . now abide faith, hope, 
love, these three; but the greatest of these 
is love.” May we have faith in our God and 
in all the good that we can do with His 
help. May we stand firm in the hope of 
making America all that she can be—a 
nation of opportunity and prosperity and a 
force for peace and good will among na- 
tions. And may we remain steadfast in our 
love for this green and gentle land and the 
freedom that she offers. 

And thank you all for letting me be with 
you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:57 p.m. in 


the Regency Ballroom at the Hyatt Regency 
Hotel. 


New York Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner 





Remarks at the “Salute to Victory” Dinner 
in New York, N.Y. March 6, 1984 





Thank you all very much. Thank you, 
Chairman George Clark, Chucky baby— 
[laughter|—reverend clergy, Senator 
D’Amato, Secretary Pierce, Members of the 
Congress, and ladies and gentlemen: 

Nancy and I are happy to be a part of this 
magnificent gathering tonight. And let me 
begin by saying that we Republicans not 
only think New York is a top priority State; 
we Republicans are going to carry New 
York this fall. The Republican victory here 
in 1980 was no aberration. It marked a 
turning point in New York politics, and 
we're going to prove that in 1984. 

This city and this State represent the hub 
of America’s commercial and financial ac- 
tivity, and it’s good to see labor also recog- 
nized or represented here tonight. And as 
one who was head of a union for six terms 
and is, I think, the first one in this job that’s 
ever been able to say a lifetime member of 
an AFL-CIO union, I know that union and 
management have the same stake in a 
strong economy. 

And believe me, all of us remember that 
those now asking for our trust are part of 
the same liberal crew that dominated the 
Presidency, all the departments and agen- 
cies, as well as both Houses of Congress. 
They had absolute control of our govern- 
ment. And whether from the Senate or 
from the executive branch or the House, 
their policies gave us runaway inflation, 
record interest rates, huge tax increases, 
economic stagnation, military weakness, and 
phony talk about a national “malaise.” 

Well, we’ve got some mighty important 
items to discuss this year. The American 
people deserve a chance to hear the issues, 
and as—God bless him—Al Smith used to 
say, “Let’s look at the record.” 
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As for the record, I think the Republicans 
shouldn't hesitate to ask loud and clear and 
over and over again this year whether the 
American people believe they are better off 
now than they were 4 years ago. 

Let me ask you: Does anyone want to go 
back to that double-digit inflation night- 
mare of 4 years ago? 

Audience. No! 

Does anyone want to go back to the 
stumbling, sputtering economic failure of 4 
years ago? 

Audience. No! 

And does anyone want to go back to that 
“your-money-belongs-to-Washington” era of 
4 years ago? 

Audience. No! 

I want to interrupt and just remind you 
of something here. In 1976 our opponents 
cooked up a thing they called the “misery 
index.” And that was that you added the 
rate of unemployment and you added the 
rate of inflation and that was the misery 
index. And then in 1976 they said of our 
President Ford, “He shouldn’t even be al- 
lowed to run for reelection because his 
misery index was 12% percent.” Well, in 
1980 they were running, and the misery 
index was just a fraction of a point under 
20. Well, we’re running again now, and the 
misery index is less than 12. 

And as much as our opponents would like 
us to believe that the murderous inflation, 
the economic stagnation, and the crisis of 
confidence we suffered 4 years ago were 
part of a mysterious cycle or the result of 
my predecessor’s personality, it doesn’t 
wash. The economy is improving, America 
is growing stronger, moving forward, for 
one simple reason: We Republicans re- 
versed the liberal policies of tax, spend, and 
inflate and put you, the American people, 
back in charge. It took time to put our pro- 
gram in place, and it’s taken time for it to 
take effect. My goodness, aren’t we happy 
we stuck to our guns? 

We're in the first phase of a recovery that 
has already astounded the experts. The 
Gross National Product grew at a firm 6.2 
percent last year. And January’s hefty jump 
in the index of leading economic indicators 
suggests a healthy growth rate will contin- 
ue. Employment is at the highest level in 
history, with unemployment dropping 
sharply. We have more people working 
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today than we've ever had before in our 
history. Housing starts and auto sales are 
heavy. Housing starts—you probably saw 
the announcement a few days ago, and the 
way it was carried, that the sale of new 
houses in the month of January was 9 per- 
cent below the rate in December. And 
that’s the way it was presented. Well, let 
me tell you the rest of the story. That’s 
right; it was 9 percent below December. 
But that was because December just hap- 
pened to be a little bigger than January. 
The January rate was also the highest rate 
of sales of new homes in the United States 
since 1979. They didn’t put it that way 
when they told you about it. 

Productivity, after falling in the 2 years 
before we took office, rose 3% percent last 
year. Real take-home pay, thanks to our tax 
cuts and the progress we’ve made in con- 
trolling inflation, is rising. And a sign that 
even better days are ahead—venture capital 
rose $4 billion last year, and that’s four 
times what it was in 1980. 

Now that we’ve rebuilt America’s confi- 
dence and got her back on the road to 
robust growth, no way are we turning back. 
The recovery now surging through this land 
will benefit each and every American. 
There’s a lot of talk from our opponents 
that our program is somehow not fair or 
compassionate. Well, those who brutalized 
our people with inflation and stagnation, 
undercutting everyone’s chance to improve 
their lot, should not be pointing fingers and 
preaching sermonettes about compassion. 
There was one thing fair, I will admit, about 
their policies. They didn’t discriminate; 
they made everybody miserable. [Laughter] 

Of course, it wasn’t just our economy that 
seemed to be going haywire 4 years ago. 
The images of American hostages and burn- 
ing American flags will not be forgotten. 
Our friends and adversaries alike seemed to 
be counting us out. And, this too, was not a 
result of some uncontrollable cycle. We 
were not, as some suggested, a nation in 
decline; instead, we were being led by a 
team with good intentions and bad ideas— 
people with all the common sense of Huey, 
Dewey, and Louie. [Laughter] 

Real defense spending—and this was no 
accident—was permitted to erode by 20 
percent in the last decade. Weapons sys- 
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tems like the B-1 bomber were unilaterally 
canceled. Members of left-to-liberal think 
tanks might have been impressed, but those 
who run the Kremlin weren’t. As our level 
of power dropped, so did our influence. We 
were less secure and less respected. 

In 1981 we went to work repairing the 
damage done by those who believe that a 
weaker America is a safer America. We con- 
tinue to strive for realistic arms reduction 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. But, to 
be taken seriously, the Soviets must know 
that we’re not going to simply give them 
what they want without concessions in 
return. Make no mistake, those who call for 
gutting the defense budget are undercut- 
ting our chances for arms reduction agree- 
ments with the Soviets. Those who con- 
demn the United States any time a stand is 
taken against aggression are flirting with 
disaster. 

In the coming campaign, Republicans 
should have no hesitation about bringing 
the issue of peace and security to the 
American people. There are many patriotic 
Democrats who will join us in supporting 
our efforts to rebuild our country’s de- 
fenses, and we must reach out to them. 
They know that wearing love beads and 
touting our sincerity will not make for a 
safer world. Peace through strength is not a 
slogan, it’s a fact of life. Four wars in my 
lifetime, and none of them came about be- 
cause the United States was too strong. 

I have to tell you, Nancy and I had—a 
few months ago—a unique reunion on the 
White House lawn. We brought together 
members of the Armed Forces, of the 
branches that had served in Grenada, rep- 
resentatives from each group, and hundreds 
of the American medical students that they 
had rescued there. It was a moment we'll 
always remember, especially those scenes 
when the students—and they were all about 
the same age, the students and the mili- 
tary—to see those students, some of them 
openly confessing that they had, once had a 
viewpoint where they did not respect the 
uniform—they couldn’t keep their hands off 
those marines and soldiers and seamen and 
airmen. They were throwing their arms 
around them. They were telling them, “You 
saved our lives. You rescued us.” And that 
heartwarming scene reconfirmed for me 
that Americans are still a great people who 


can accomplish great things. They'll accom- 
plish great things if you, the people of this 
country, have a government that believes in 
you. And this government does. 

I have to interrupt again and tell a little 
incident about Grenada. Some weeks after 
Grenada—and some of our troops that had 
gone there came home—I received a mes- 
sage from a marine lieutenant who flew a 
Cobra. He was at Grenada and then had 
gone on to Beirut. And the message that he 
sent back was to the Armed Forces Journal 
in the Pentagon. He said that in Grenada 
he realized that every news story spelled 
out, in some place in the story, that Grena- 
da produced more nutmeg than any other 
place in the world. And he finally decided 
the regularity of this must have been a 
code, and he was going to break the code. 
So, he sent me the message that in six 
points he had broken the code. Number 
one: Grenada produces more nutmeg than 
any other spot on Earth. Number two: The 
Soviets and the Cubans are trying to take 
Grenada. Number three: You cannot make 
good eggnog without nutmeg. [Laughter] 
Number four: You cannot have Christmas 
without eggnog. [Laughter] Number five: 
The Soviets and the Cubans were trying to 
steal Christmas. [Laughter] And number six: 
We stopped them. [Laughter] 

If I could just impose something on you. 
I’m so proud of what’s happened in these 
few years and these men and women of 
ours in uniform. When you see one of them 
on the street, kind of remember the war- 
time thing and say hello to them, with a 
smile, and tell them you're kind of grateful 
for what they’re doing. They’re wonderful 
young people. We can all be proud. 

Our people want us to be a force for good 
in the world. We'll stand by our friends and 
protect our national interests. In Lebanon 
we were not a part of a military mission, 
but members of an international peace- 
keeping force. And while time and events— 
longstanding hatreds and mistrust—pre- 
vented the restoration of order, it was not 
from lack of trying or an absence of respon- 
sibility on our part. We have every reason 
to be proud that our marines, along with 
other members of the multinational force, 
attempted to bring peace and stability to 
that troubled country. It was a worthwhile 
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mission. And furthermore, we remain near 
and ready to help if our efforts can serve 
the cause of peace. 

During the latter half of the last decade, 
our country was paralyzed by its declining 
military power and a crisis of confidence. 
We were represented in bodies like the 
United Nations by people who seemed to 
spend more time apologizing than repre- 
senting our interests. Well, we’ve turned 
this around, too. All Americans can be 
proud that we now have a person with 
courage and dignity representing us in the 
United Nations, a brilliant individual whose 
strength of character reflects the values of 
our great country. I think Jeane Kirkpatrick 
is a 10, and I’m mighty grateful for the 
magnificent job that she does every day. 

After she’d been there awhile, I asked 
Jeane what was the biggest difference be- 
tween things now and what they had been. 
And she told me, she said, “Mr. President, 
we've taken off our ‘Kick me’ sign.” 
[Laughter] 

Sometimes democratic countries are sin- 
gled out for abuse in the United Nations. 
Well, America will stand by her friends. 
And this is especially true concerning our 
commitment to the one Western-style de- 
mocracy in the Middle East, the state of 
Israel. There have been moves afoot to kick 
Israel out of the United Nations. And let me 
say just one thing and make it very plain: If 
Israel is ever forced to leave the United 
Nations, we'll leave together. 

The security of our country and its 
people is the paramount responsibility of 
American government at every level. Un- 
fortunately, too many of our citizens are not 
even secure on the streets of their commu- 
nity or in their own homes. The epidemic 
of crime and violence that we experienced 
in the last two decades has been a national 
disgrace. You in New York know what a 
nightmare crime can be. What we suf- 
fered—the assaults, the murders, the 
rapes—was the manifestation of policies 
which bent over backward to defend the 
rights of thugs, but which had too little con- 
cern about the innocent people victimized 
by the criminals. Well, the Republican 
Party reaffirms that the purpose of the law 
is to protect the innocent. 

The Republican Senate has passed a pack- 
age of criminal justice reforms, reforms 
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aimed at making the system more efficient 
and more capable of getting career crimi- 
nals off our streets. As of yet, we're waiting 
for the Democrat-controlled House to move 
on this vital legislation. If the leadership of 
the House refuses to act and continues jeop- 
ardizing the safety of the American people, 
it’s time that we replace those liberal oppo- 
nents of ours with some good, old-fashioned 
law-and-order Republicans. Some of the 
provisions of that program of ours were 
authored by your Senator D’Amato. 

In these last 3 years, I’ve been grateful to 
New York for the fine Republican delega- 
tion that it has in Washington. Senator 
D’Amato has been a real plus in the Senate. 
Your 14 Republican Representatives have 
been a source of support vital to our efforts 
to get control of Federal spending and 
taxing and to reinvigorate the economy. All 
I ask is that on election day, don’t just vote 
for them, get all your friends and neighbors 
out to vote for them, too. And, yes, if you 
could, send us more just like them. We’d be 
able to put them to good use. 

One member of your delegation of whom 
all of you can be rightfully proud is retiring 
after 20 years of frontline service. And even 
though Congressman Barber Conable 
couldn’t be here tonight, I wanted to take 
this opportunity to thank him for all he’s 
done for our country and for the Republi- 
can Party. 

Real progress in this country can be 
traced to the work of conscientious and 
hard-working individuals like Congressman 
Conable. One such person is John Mariotta, 
who’s providing jobs and training for the 
hardcore unemployed of the South Bronx. 
Born of Puerto Rican immigrants, and 
having served in the United States Army, 
Mr. Mariotta has had all the ups and downs 
associated with entrepreneurship. And 
today, through Wed-Tech, he not only has 
built a successful corporation, he’s helping 
hundreds of people who would otherwise 
be condemned to menial jobs or a life on 
the dole. And what gave Mr. Mariotta the 
courage to keep going when others quit? 
He tells us it was his faith in God. Now his 
faith has moved mountains, helping hun- 
dreds of people who'd almost given up 
hope. People like John Mariotta are heroes 
for the eighties. 
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The future of our country, the direction 
that we go as a people, whether we move 
ahead to meet the challenges of the future 
or slide back into the irresponsible policies 
of the past, will be determined by those 
who get involved. By being here tonight, 
you're proving that you are willing to do 
your part. Together with the other good 
and decent people of this country we can 
make certain that America is the kind of 
place, the shining light of opportunity and 
freedom, that God intended it to be. 

Thank you all, and God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:38 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel following remarks and an introduc- 
tion by George L. Clark, Jr.. New York State 
Republican Party chairman. In his opening 
remarks, the President also referred to 
Charles Gargano, the chairman of the 
dinner, Senator Alfonse M. D’Amato of 
New York, and Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development Samuel R. Pierce, Jr. 

Prior to the dinner the President attended 
a reception for New York State Republican 
leaders at the hotel. Following the dinner 
he returned to Washington, D.C. 


35th Anniversary of NATO 
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By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Thirty-five years ago, on April 4, 1949, 
the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 
Washington. Established in the dark after- 
math of the most destructive war the world 
had ever seen, the NATO Alliance repre- 
sents a living commitment of the nations of 
the West to the defense of democracy and 
individual liberty. By uniting Europe and 
North America in this way, it has deterred 
war between NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
for three and a half decades and made pos- 
sible the longest period of peace and pros- 
perity in modern history. 

This success has not been won without 
effort. Throughout its history, the NATO 


Alliance has been challenged by the mili- 
tary power and political ambitions of the 
Soviet Union. Yet, in every decade, the na- 
tions of the Alliance have consistently 
pulled together to maintain peace through 
their collective strength and determination. 
On the basis of that strength and unity, the 
nations of the Alliance also have taken the 
initiative to seek a more constructive rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. 

Over the years, NATO has grown from its 
original twelve members to include Greece, 
Turkey, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and, most recently, Spain. It has demon- 
strated a capacity to adapt to evolving polit- 
ical and security challenges and to meet the 
changing needs of its members. The Alli- 
ance’s commitment to collective security 
has been sustained through full democratic 
respect for the sovereign independence of 
each member. 

I am proud to rededicate the United 
States to the ideals and responsibilities of 
our Alliance. In May, the United States will 
host in Washington the spring meeting of 
NATO foreign ministers. This will be a spe- 
cial opportunity to celebrate the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of our common enterprise and 
to consider the future challenges facing the 
transatlantic partnership. I call upon the 
Congress and people of the United States to 
join me in expressing our support for a 
bond which has served us so well over the 
years and which will continue to be essen- 
tial to our welfare in the future. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby direct the attention of the Nation to 
this thirty-fifth anniversary of the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and I call upon 
the Governors of the States and upon the 
officers of local governments to facilitate 
the suitable observance of this notable 
event throughout this anniversary year with 
particular attention to April, the month 
which marks the historic signing ceremony, 
and May, the month which marks the meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Council in Wash- 
ington. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 6th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:46 p.m., March 7, 1984] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
March 7. 


Ambassador at Large 





Nomination of Richard Fairbanks. 
March 7, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Fairbanks, of the 
District of Columbia, as Ambassador at 
Large. Mr. Fairbanks had previously served 
as Special Negotiator for the Middle East 
Peace Process for the past 2 years. Prior to 
that he was Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations (1981-1982). 

Mr. Fairbanks served in the United States 
Navy in 1962-1966 as lieutenant. He was an 
associate attorney in the law firm of Arnold 
and Porter in Washington, D.C., in 1969- 
1971. In 1971 he was Special Assistant to 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. He was with the Presi- 
dent’s Domestic Council as staff assistant 
(1971-1972), and Associate Director for Na- 
tional Resources, Energy and Environment 
(1972-1974). In 1974-1977 he was a 
member of the Citizen’s Advisory Council 
on Environmental Quality. In 1974-1981 he 
was the founding partner in the law firm of 
Beveridge, Fairbanks and Diamond _ in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Fairbanks received his A.B. (1962) 
from Yale University and J.D., magna cum 
laude, (1969) from Columbia University 
Law School. His foreign languages are read- 
ing knowledge of French and Spanish. He 
was born February 10, 1941, in Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


Note: At the time that he announced the 
nomination, Principal Deputy Press Secre- 
tary Larry Speakes also read to the report- 
ers at the briefing the following informa- 
tion about Mr. Fairbank’s responsibilities: 

Mr. Fairbanks will focus on two particu- 
lar areas—nonnuclear energy issues and 
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long-term United States strategy toward the 
Pacific Basin. He will engage in planning 
related to the potential interruption of oil 
supplies and the development of indigenous 
and other sources of natural gas. In addi- 
tion, he will seek ways to protect United 
States interests in the Pacific region and to 
take advantage of trade opportunities. He 
will seek to support the Vice President's ef- 
forts to resolve our bilateral and capital- 
flow problems with Japan and also to work 
to expand opportunities for sale of nonnu- 
clear energy to Japan. 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Marge Bodwell To Be a 
Member. March 7, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marge Bodwell to be a 
member of the National Advisory Council 
on Women’s Educational Programs for a 
term expiring May 8, 1986. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

She is a teacher at the Yucca School in 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. In 1975 she was 
awarded the Freedom Foundation’s Teach- 
ers Medal Award which is the highest 
award given to a teacher. She has been ac- 
tively involved in the PTA and the Girl 
Scouts. 

Mrs. Bodwell has a degree in psychology. 
She has three children and resides in Ala- 
mogordo, N. Mex. She was born September 
19, 1920, in Xenia, Ohio. 


United States Ambassador to Zimbabwe 





Nomination of David Charles Miller, Jr. 
March 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David Charles Miller, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, as Ambassador to Zim- 
babwe. He would succeed Robert V. 
Keeley. 
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Mr. Miller was a summer intern with the 
Department of Commerce in 1962 and 
with the Department of Justice in 1965. He 
was research associate with Simulmatics 
Corp. (for advanced research projects 
agency) in Vietnam in 1967-1968. In 1968- 
1969 he was a White House Fellow at the 
Department of Justice and was Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General in 1969- 
1970. He was Director of the White House 
Fellows Commission in 1970-1971. In 
1971-1981 he was with Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., serving successively in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as assistant to the executive vice 
president for defense and public systems, 
director of planning of Westinghouse world 
regions, and director of corporate interna- 
tional relations. Following service in Lagos, 
Nigeria, as general manager of TCOM 
Corp. and Westinghouse country manager 
for Nigeria, he was deputy, international 
business operations, of Westinghouse De- 
fense Group in Baltimore, Md. In early 
1981 he served as Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs in the Department of State. He was 
appointed Ambassador to Tanzania in Octo- 
ber 1981, where he has been serving until 
the present time. 

Mr. Miller was born July 15, 1942, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He graduated from Har- 
vard College (B.A., 1964) and the University 
of Michigan Law School (J.D., 1967). 


United States Ambassador to Brunei 





Nomination of Barrington King. 
March 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Barrington King, of Geor- 
gia, a career member of the Senior Foreign 
Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, as Am- 
bassador to Brunei. He would be the first 
accredited American Ambassador to Brunei. 

Mr. King was a salesman with Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. in Spartanburg, S.C., 
in 1953-1955, and a field representative 
with the United States Social Security Ad- 
ministration in Charleston in 1955-1956. In 
1956 he entered the Foreign Service as 
Foreign Service officer in the Department. 


He was Administrative and Political Officer 
in Cairo in 1957-1959, and in 1959 attend- 
ed French language training in Paris. In 
1959-1961 he was Administrative and Polit- 
ical Officer in Dar es Salaam. In the De- 
partment he was Officer in Charge of Tan- 
zania and Zanzibar Affairs in 1961-1963. In 
1963-1964 he attended Greek language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute. He 
was Chief of the Economic Section in Nico- 
sia (1964-1967) and Economic and Political 
Officer in Athens (1967-1972). In 1972- 
1973 he attended Princeton University on a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship. In the De- 
partment he was Chief of the Training and 
Liaison Staff in the Bureau of Personnel in 
1973-1975. In 1975-1979 he was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Tunis and since 1979 
has been Deputy Chief of Mission in Islama- 
bad. 

Mr. King graduated from the University 
of Georgia (B.F.A., 1952). His foreign lan- 
guages are Greek and French. He was born 
September 25, 1930, in Knoxville, Tenn. 


National Council on Educational 
Research 





Nomination of Four Members and 
Designation of Chairman. March 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
Educational Research for a term expiring 
September 30, 1986. These are reappoint- 
ments. The President also intends to desig- 
nate George Charles Roche III as Chairman 
upon confirmation. 


J. Floyd Hall is superintendent for the school 
district of Greenville County, S.C. He gradu- 
ated from Auburn University (B.S., 1948; MLS., 
1951; Ed. D., 1957). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Greenville, S.C. He was 
born August 11, 1925, in Langdale, Ala. 


Donna Helene Hearne is an insurance agent and 
broker and a fee agent for the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Revenue. She graduated from Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis (B.A., 1962). She 
is married, has five children, and resides in St. 
Louis, Mo. She was born April 16, 1940, in 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Carl W. Salser is executive director and editor for 
the Educational Research Association in Port- 
land, Oreg. He graduated from Oregon State 
University (B.S., 1947; M.S., 1956). He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Lake 
Oswego, Oreg. He was born August 16, 1921, 
in Emporia, Kans. 

George Charles Roche III is president of Hills- 
dale College in Hillsdale, Mich. He graduated 
from Regis College (B.S., 1956) and the Univer- 
sity of Colorado (M.A., 1961; Ph. D., 1965). He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Hillsdale. He was born May 16, 1935, in 
Denver, Colo. 


Red Cross Month, 1984 





Proclamation 5159. March 8, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Since its beginning, the American Red 
Cross has been in the forefront of efforts to 
provide for the well-being of the American 
people. Its volunteers and staff have kept 
that tradition going during this past year. 
They brought needed relief to hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow citizens who suf- 
fered in disasters and spent a record-break- 
ing amount for disaster assistance and pre- 
paredness. These dedicated people also im- 
plemented programs to improve the health 
of all Americans through life-style changes, 
kept our Nation’s blood supply strong, and 
provided morale-building services to the 
men and women in uniform and their fami- 
lies. 

The American Red Cross was founded in 
1881 on the principle of service to others 
and has been sustained since then by mil- 
lions of Americans who freely offer their 
time and talents for the benefit of their 
fellow citizens. 

The American Red Cross pioneered in 
disaster relief, public health, assistance to 
veterans, and in efforts to enhance the spir- 
its of our military services in war and peace. 
It also initiated the world’s largest system 
for voluntary blood donations. And through 
Red Cross Youth Services, it helps our Na- 
tion’s young people to learn the role of 
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leadership and the value of service to 
others. 

These efforts have been made possible by 
financial contributions from the public. 
Without this support, there would not be a 
Red Cross. It is the goodwill of all of us that 
perpetuates its efforts and provides such an 
inspiring example of what the private sector 
is capable of doing. 

In the years ahead, there will be many 
opportunities for new endeavors as our Na- 
tion’s social conditions change. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross, as in the past, will respond 
to such challenges and will persevere in its 
efforts on behalf of human life and dignity. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
Honorary Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, do hereby designate March 1984 as 
Red Cross Month and urge all Americans to 
generously support the work of their local 
Red Cross chapter. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:42 a.m., March 9, 1984] 


Note: The President signed the proclama- 
tion during an afternoon ceremony in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 


Red Cross Month, 1984 





Memorandum From the President. 
March 8, 1984 





Memorandum for Heads 
Departments and Agencies 
Subject: Red Cross Month, 1984 


I have just issued a proclamation which 
designates March 1984 as Red Cross Month. 
This has been an especially tragic year for 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow coun- 
trymen left destitute by disasters. To assist 
these victims, the Red Cross has spent a 
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record amount for help and for disaster pre- 
paredness. As a recipient of blood voluntar- 
ily donated through the Red Cross, I know 
the value of its Blood Services and its ef- 
forts to ensure that we constantly have sup- 
plies for the sick and injured. Also through 
the Red Cross, we help the men and 
women serving in our country’s military 
forces, their families and veterans. Millions 
of us are trained in first aid, water and boat- 
ing safety, and health care courses given by 
the Red Cross. Our Nation’s young people, 
through the Red Cross in schools, obtain 
leadership skills and learn the value of 
being of service to their communities. 

Within the Federal government, the Red 
Cross is part of the Combined Federal 
Campaign. During March, more than one- 
half of the Red Cross chapters will raise 
funds, while others will use the period to 
inform the public about Red Cross services 
and to recruit new blood donors. 

As President of the United States of 
America and Honorary Chairman of the 
American Red Cross, I urge all civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal government and 


members of the Armed Forces to support in 
every way possible this vital voluntary 
effort. 


Ronald Reagan 


Special Representative for Arms 
Control and Disarmament Negotiations 





Nomination of Paul Henry Nitze, With the 
Rank of Ambassador. March 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Paul Henry Nitze, of the 
District of Columbia, as Special Representa- 
tive for Arms Control and Disarmament 
Negotiations, and to have the rank of Am- 
bassador while so serving. 

Mr. Nitze was an accountant with Con- 
tainer Corp. of America in Bridgeport, 
Conn., in 1928-1929, and vice president of 
Dillon, Read and Co. in New York, N.Y., in 
1929-1938 and also in 1939-1941. In 1938- 
1939, he was president of P. H. Nitze and 
Co. in New York City. He was coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs at the Depart- 


ment of State in Washington, D.C., in 1941- 
1942. He was Chief of Bureau of the Board 
of Economic Warfare (1942-1943), Director 
of the Bureau of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration (1943-1944), and Director of the 
Policy Planning Staff at the Department of 
State (1946-1953). In 1953-1961, he was 
president of the Foreign Service Educational 
Foundation in Washington, D.C. He was As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs (1961-1963), Secretary of the 
Navy (1963-1967), Deputy Secretary of 
Defense (1967-1969), and a member of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency as Head of the United States 
Delegation to the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (1969-1974). In 1974-1981, he was a 
self-employed consultant in Washington, 
D.C. In 1981 he was appointed to the 
United States Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency as Head of the United States 
Delegation to the Intermediate-range Nu- 
clear Force Negotiations, with the rank of 
Ambassador (1981-1984), and since January 
1984, he has been Special Representative 
for Arms Control and Disarmament Negoti- 
ations. 

Mr. Nitze received his A.B. (cum laude) 
in 1928 from Harvard University. His for- 
eign languages are German and French. He 
was born January 26, 1907, in Amherst, 
Mass. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters. March 9, 1984 





Q. Mr. President, you’ve been wanting to 
talk to us for a long time. Come on over. 

Q. What a surprise! 

The President. Yes, I’ve restrained myself, 
though, haven’t I? 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about the Meese hearings? 

The President. Wait a minute. Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International], 
what—— 

Q. What about the Meese situation? 

The President. Same thing—the Meese 
situation. Well, I don’t know of a nominee 
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that is any more qualified than he is, and I 
am quite sure that the Senate is going to 
ratify him, as they should. 

Q. Are you concerned at all about these 
loans?—and then the people who gave him 
the loans getting government appoint- 
ments? 

The President. No, I am not. I have com- 
plete confidence in his standards, and I 
don’t think there was anything more than 
what he has answered fully on all of those 
questions—anything more to say about it. 

Q. Did you appoint any of those people 
because they had helped Meese out? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t even know about such things. I don’t 
inquire into the private affairs of the people 
around me. 

Q. Are you going to church this Sunday, 
sir? The Democrats say you talk about reli- 
gion, but you don’t go to church. 

The President. Yes, I’ve noticed that, that 
they’ve been talking about that. I haven’t 
bothered to check on their attendance, but 
I think they must be well aware of why I 
have not been attending. And frankly, I 
miss it very much. But I represent too 
much of a threat to too many other people 
for me to be able to go to church. 

Q. Aren’t you amazed at how Gary Hart 
has just come up and blasted Mondale out 
of it? 

The President. No. No, 1 just-—— 

Q. Why aren’t you? 

The President. Well, | don’t pay too much 
attention to that. That’s the Democrats’ 
problem. Financial gap in there for both of 
those funds, we then thought in terms of 
going directly there with the proposal of a 
separate bill and were advised that this, too, 
would take too long. So we thought we 
would do what so many of them do: ask 
them to put it onto a program that was 
already going through the legislature. 

Q. How do you feel about the Republi- 
cans turning that down, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. How do you feel about the Republi- 
cans on that committee? They voted it 
down. 

The President. Well, there were three, 
three votes against it. But I think some of 
that had to do with the particular bill we 
wanted to amend. 

Q. What are you going to do now? 
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Q. Do you think you’re going to end up 
having to use your emergency authority— 
[inaudible|—aid to El Salvador at this 
point? 

The President. Well, I certainly hope not. 
They’re going to take it up next week, and 
I think that reason will prevail. I don’t see 
how anyone could think it was responsible 
after all this time to actually envision the 
armed forces of Salvador running out of am- 
munition and materiel that is needed to 
defend the country against the guerrillas. 
And that’s the situation as it will stand. 

Q. [Inaudible|—Meese has got many 
memos that come across his desk—[inaudi- 
ble}? 

The President. Knowing how many come 
across my desk and I figure should go some- 
place else—yes. Anyone that’s been in- 
volved in a career there— 

But let me point out, again, those memos 
were dredged up from the Albosta commit- 
tee record after they had been completely 
investigated by the FBI, and the FBI had 
said there was no evidence of wrong-doing 
at all. Now, this is all rehashed, old material. 
There’s nothing new in this at all. 

Q. [Inaudible|—at the moment says the 
Justice Department clouded the ethics—{in- 
audible|—and could move toward a special 
prosecutor. Are you going to appeal that 
ruling? 

The President. 1 think that the FBI did a 
very thorough examination, including, I 
made myself available to them. 

Q. There’s a rumor that Charles Wick is 
going to leave the Government soon. 

The President. What? 

Q. There’s a rumor that Charles Wick is 
going to leave the Government soon. Is that 
true? 

The President. You classified it exactly, 
it’s a rumor. No, it’s not true. 

Q. It is going to be Hart or is it going be 
Mondale? 

The President. That’s up to those other 
people to decide. 

Q. Which would be easier in a television 
debate? 

The President. Let them decide. I'm not 
going to help them make their decision. 


Q. Are you willing to debate, though, 
either one? 
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Q. But you must have thought about 
what the race in November could be like if 
it’s you against Hart. Tell us what you think 
about it. 

The President. No, I just—what does it 
matter who’s running on the other side? 
I'm going to campaign on what I believe 
and on what I think we should still be doing 
and what we have been doing. 

Q. He says that you’re the old ideas and 
he’s the new ideas. 

The President. | haven’t heard anything 
yet that you could say was a specific idea 
that he’s had to say. But then, I haven't 
followed him that closely. 

Q. Well, what do you think of what he’s 
saying? 

The President. Well, can anyone here tell 
me specifically what he’s going to do? 
Listen, all of these questions, and not one 
of. 

Q. Yes 

The President. not one of you have 
asked me one question about what I think is 
the biggest news of the day for the whole 
United States, and that is 400,000 more 
people went to work in February. The un- 


employment rate is down to 7.7. That’s only 
three-tenths of a percentage point above 
where it was when I took office. 4,900,000 
people have gone to work in the last 14 
months in this country, and there were 
700,000 actually more on the payroll in 


February than 


before. 

Q. How much are you going to cut your 
defense budget? 

The President. See, you change the sub- 
ject, and I’m right in the midst of the big- 
gest news of the day. [Laughter] We're 
having some productive meetings with the 
Senate, and we will come forth with a pro- 
gram with regard to the deficits. 

Q. Are you willing to cut 
though? 

Q. You will have to cut defense—[inaudi- 
ble}. 

The President. We had already cut it $16 
billion before we presented the first figures. 

Q. Well, how about some more? 

The President. We're looking at every- 
thing. 

Q. Why did you try to make an end run 
on the Senate for that $21 million for Nica- 
ragua?P 


there were the month 


defense, 


The President. We weren't trying to 
make an end run. When we realized that 
we could not bridge the gap until they’re 
going to take action—which we hope they 
will take—on the Kissinger commission’s 
report, that there was going to be a—— 

What? 

Mr. Speakes. That’s enough. 

Q. Will you debate either one? 

The President. In principle, I’ve always 
supported the idea of debating, yes. 

Mr. Speakes. Thank you. That’ll do. 

Q. But Hart comes across like Jack Ken- 
nedy! 

Mrs. Reagan. He’d come across like 
Ronald Reagan. [Laughter] 

The President. There! 

Q. Saved by your wife. 


Note: The question-and-answer session 
began at 2:52 p.m. on the South Lawn of 
the White House as the President and Mrs. 
Reagan were preparing to depart for Camp 
David, Md., for the weekend. 

Larry Speakes is Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 


Advisory Committee to the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation 





Appointment of Three Members and 
Designation of Chairman. March 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Advisory Committee to 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation 
for terms expiring February 19, 1987. 
These are reappointments. The President 
also intends to designate Roger F. Martin as 
Chairman upon appointment. 


Joseph Geronimo is vice president of the pension 
products division of the employee benefit 
group for Bankers Trust Co. in New York City. 
He is married, has one child, and resides in 
Maplewood, N.J. He was born June 23, 1950, in 
Jersey City, NJ. 

Perry Joseph is business manager for Carpet, Li- 
noleum, Hardwood & Resilient Tile Layers’ 
Local Union No. 1310 in St. Louis, Mo. He has 
two children and resides in St. Louis. He was 
born April 28, 1922, in St. Louis. 
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Roger F. Martin is senior vice president for 
MGIC Investment Corp. in Milwaukee, Wis. 
He is married, has four children, and resides in 
Mequon, Wis. He was born December 16, 
1927, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
is this issue. 





March 5 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senate Majority Leader Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., and Senator Paul Laxalt of 
Nevada, to discuss Federal budget 
issues. 


March 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Senator Bob Kasten of Wisconsin, to 
discuss the Central American aid pack- 
age; 

—Senators Joseph R. Biden, Jr., of Dela- 
ware and William S. Cohen of Maine, to 
discuss their recent trip to the Soviet 
Union. 


March 7 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—officials of the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture; 
—editors of business trade publications. 


March 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 


—a group of Republican Senators and ad- 
ministration officials, to discuss Federal 
budget issues and appropriations for El 
Salvador; | 

—Senator John Tower of Texas, to discuss 
the Senator’s recent trip to the Middle 
East; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs, for a Commerce Department 
briefing on demographic changes and 
economic impact; 

—Timothy Diakis, of Newport News, Va., 
and his family. The 11-year-old boy had 
recently risked his life rescuing Sarah 
Sherman, an 83-year-old woman, from 
a fire. 

The President hosted a White House re- 
ception for members of the National News- 
paper Association in the State Dining 
Room. 

The White House announced that the 
President requested the Congress to pro- 
vide $21 million in additional funding for 
fiscal year 1984 for activities of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. The request will pro- 
vide funds necessary to continue certain ac- 
tivities of the Central Intelligence Agency 
which the President has determined are im- 
portant to the national security of the 
United States. The apprepriate committees 
of the Congress have been thoroughly 
briefed on these classified activities and will 
be fully briefed on this request. 


March 9 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of Republican Senators and ad- 
ministration officials, to discuss Federal 
budget issues. 

The President attended a luncheon hon- 
oring the 72d anniversary of the Girl Scouts 
of America in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 5 


Edward Sulzberger, 

of New York, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Corporation for 
Housing Partnerships for the term expiring 
October 27, 1986 (reappointment). 


Submitted March 6 


H. Russel Holland, 

of Alaska, to be United States District Judge 
for the District of Alaska, vice James A. von 
der Heydt, retiring. 


Edward C. Prado, 

of Texas, to be United States District Judge 
for the Western District of Texas, vice C. 
Frederick Shannon, Jr., resigned. 


Jack L. Courtemanche, 

of California, to be Administrator of Gener- 
al Services, vice Gerald P. Carmen, 
resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 5 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the annual conference of the 
National League of Cities 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 6 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Edward C. Prado to be 
United States District Judge for the West- 
ern District of Texas and H. Russel Holland 
to be United States District Judge for the 
District of Alaska 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the 42d annual convention of 
the National Association of Evangelicals in 
Columbus, Ohio 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the New York Republican Party 
fundraising dinner in New York, N.Y. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 5 


S.J. Res. 193 / Public Law 98-226 
A joint resolution designating March 6, 
1984, as “Frozen Food Day”. 


HJ. Res. 422 / Public Law 98-227 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning March 4, 1984, as “Women’s Histo- 
ry Week”. 


March 7 


HJ. Res. 292 / Public Law 98-228 
A joint resolution designating ‘National 
Theatre Week”. 


Approved March 9 


H.R. 4957 / Public Law 98-229 

An act to apportion certain funds for con- 
struction of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways for fiscal year 1985 
and to increase the amount authorized to be 
expended for emergency relief under title 
23, United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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